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BUSINESS WEEK reports on... 


A Half-Trillion-Dollar Economy 


That's the U. S.—in 18 months or less 
It’s unbelievably rich and diverse 


It’s a new economy, grown beyond the 


needs born in war and depression 


In sheer size, in newness, it poses wholly 


new opportunities, problems, decisions 


In 1959, with the recession behind them, 
businessmen will get a look at the way the 


economy is likely to operate in the 1960s. 
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EISENHOWER WARS ON SPENDING. Renewing his campaign against big 
government, he proposes a $77-billion balanced budget for fiscal 1960 
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Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart) . . 91.6 136.6 136.9 +1450 *145.3 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 1,366 1,988 2,011 1,840 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 171,433 171,967 +170,405 163,944 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.) $17,083 $42,039 $50,537 $59,875 $61,447 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 12,412 12,579 13,450 13,534 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..................4.. 4,751 6,915 6,975 7,097 7,094 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,529 1,467 +1,461 1,493 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 290,705 306,086 309,537 295,919 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars 

Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).. 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.).. 

Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 

Scrap stent composite (iron Age, ton). . 

Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.) 

Wheat No » hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu. 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, | 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib ph eaea 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 10 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...... ++45,820 5,65 56,846 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks Se 71,916 88,578 93,777 95,134 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 9,299 32,30 30,608 30,804 

U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks ++49,879 26,01 31,268 31,877 

Total federal reserve credit outstanding ' 26,21 27,087 27,847 28, 311 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK ‘ong > yoy Month 


Ago Month 
Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) November . : 121.6 123.7 123.9 
McGrow-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 100) 

New orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted). November ' 121 152 140 
Construction & mining machinery.......... . November ' 119 159 
Engines & turbines Pae ; November : 133 123 
Pumps & compressors November 1.A. 142 175 
Metalworking machinery ..... at ..November.......... 1A. 98 112 
Other industrial machinery ere . .November 114 138 
Office equipment . November 142 223 
New contracts for industrial building ........November is 103 61 
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week ended December 20, 1958. + Estimate, ‘ for "Latest eek n each series on request 
** Ten designated markets, middling }% in. N.A Not available at press time. 


THE PICTURES Cover—Frank Ronan; 18—U.P.I 20--Grant Co mn; 21—Leo Choplin 
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V.; 37—Herb Kratovil; 39—Seafarers Log: 41——Grant Compton; 43 
tries; 86 87 James G. Conklin 
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HOW TO GET YOUR COMPANY 
MORE MONEY TO WORK WITH = FAST! 


The faster your company knows its exact balances from its outlying 
operations—hour by hour, day by day—the more money it has to work with. 
To concentrate and ‘free up” money for companies, we have worked out 
over the years a number of flexible clock-beating systems. One 


customer estimates that our methods enabled him to free up $8 million. 


Special plans are devised for special needs. Our modern approach 


should give your company more money —faster. Tell us about 


your money transfer problems. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 


MEMBER F.0.1.C 
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Donald MacGregor, Vice President — Production, Zenith Radio Corporation 


“Moore forms help us keep inventories at healthy levels” 


CONTROL REGULATES ZENITH'S PRODUCTION OF TV SETS TO THE MARKET DEMAND 


\ new system keeps Zenith Radio Corporation from ‘run- 
ning in the dark’ when scheduling production. A daily report 
gives management complete production information at the 
opening of business each day. This allows faster changes in 
scheduling. purchasing, and production. Deliveries go out 
on time. Capital isn’t frozen in large inventories. 


Zenith’s new Production Record makes this possible. 
It lets all levels of management compare actual performance 
with scheduled production. Operating departments down 
the line can adjust their day's work accordingly. An electric 
accounting machine prepares and prints the Production 


Build control with 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 





This is Zenith’s 


Record. a spec ially designed Mc re lorm. 
control in print. 


Automated Data Processing (ADP) can solve problems 
for any business. of any size. And it needn’t cost much. 
Whatever control your business needs. the Moore man can 
help you plan it. Look him up in the phone book or write 
to the nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc... Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Texas 


Emeryville, California. Over 300 offices and factories q 
oor . 


throughout U.S... Canada. Me Caribbea 
Central America 
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READERS REPORT 








Right of Access 


Dear Sir: 

The article entitled Right of Ac- 
cess in the Trend [BW—Nov.15°58 
p!52] makes two propositions in 
respect to businessmen and regu- 
latory agencies: 

(1) “That a man is entitled to 
make the best possible case for him 
self,” 

(2) That applicants must “al 
ways have the right of access to the 
officials who are doing the regu 
lating.” 

The House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations during the past 
year proposed about 80 questions 
to government agencies having ad- 
ministrative functions. These ques 
tions were intended, in part, to dit 
ferentiate between the rule-making 
powers (which are legislative in 
their nature) and the adjudicator) 
powers of the various agencies 

Generally speaking when a regu 
latory agency is engaged in what is 
called rule-making it is, in essence 
establishing regulations which have 
the effect of law. This process is 
very like that engaged in by Con 
gress in enacting legislation and in 
terested parties customarily press 
their often conflicting views upon 
Congressional committees while 
the legislation is pending. This is 
understood, expected, and may 
even be considered a part of the 
right of petition. 

On the other hand, after a law is 
passed, or after a rule is made 
questions involving its violation or 
enforcement are judicial matters to 
be considered by the courts on the 
one hand, or by the regulatory com 
mission acting in an adjudicatory 
capacity on the other. For an in 
terested party to have “the right of 
access” to commissioners silting in 
an adjudicatory capacity may diffe 
in degree but not in kind from hay 
ing a “fix” in with the Chief Jus 
tice of the United States 

ORVILLE S. POLAND 
GENERAL COUNSEI 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON GOV'T OPERATIONS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Competitor's View 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on a very fine 
article concerning the use of com 
puters and process control. Next 
Computers Run Plants [BW—Novy 
22°58, p64]. 

I believe Reader Jones is also to 


Ww 











be congratulated for his pioneering 
SHIPPING PROBLEMS EVER PUT | 2... °.25\" 
competitor, we are fundamentally 


all striving for the same goal, 


9 namely, higher productivity per 
YOu OVER A BARREL a man hour through computers. It 
seems also to me that the tremend- 
ous challenge in America today for 


competitive survival under foreign 
imports is in this field. 


~ JOHN F. PINK 

— ; SENIOR ENGINEER 

oa — &, = INSTRUMENTATION DIV 
; % SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRIAI 


ELECTRONICS CO. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


An Extra Zero 


Dear Sir: 

Your Regions Editor did a superb 
job in quickly summarizing the re- 
cent upturn in Puerto Rico’s “Op- 
eration Bootstrap” industrialization 
program [BW—Nov.29°58,p103], 
but a single typographical error 
may have somewhat confused the 
direction of one paragraph. 

The story says that from August 
to October, 1958, “bootstrap” sup- 
plied 4,300 new jobs as compared 
to “17,000 jobs during the period 
a year ago.” This last figure should 
be 1,700 not 17,000. 

I must admit, though, that Puerto 
Rico’s economy, although rapidly 
climbing, could still do with that 
extra zero! 

Tep M. LevINt 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

ADMINISTRATION 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Geographic Switch 


Dear Si 

If the proposed merger of the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad with 
the Virginia RR goes through as 
illustrated in your map [BW—Nov. 
29°58,p50], there will have to be a 


drastic geographical change. In the 


> You and your customer need not worry over 
vital carloads of freight when you route them B&O 
Sentinel Service! Sentinel cars move on fast, ac- map of the proposed merger the 
curate schedules from siding-to-siding and you, as present positions of Roanoke and 


consignor or consignee, are notified immediately Lynchburg are switched. Unless 


of any schedule interruptions and reforwardings. something is said to console the 
=\ a residents of these two cities, | am 
Your ‘when and where’ questions on carload 

afraid there is going to be a great 

movement are answered automatically when you deal of opposition to the merger 
ship by Sentinel Service—no other service matches from their citizens. 

yr > > ~~ ‘ als , 

its proved dependability. JEFF MANLEY 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 

Ask our man! 





Letters should be addressed 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD to Readers Report Editor 


BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 


Constantly doing things — better! Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Henry F. Zartl, Manager, Teletype Dept., 
The DoALL Company, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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DoALL’s “Sameday Service” assured by Teletype 


Over 100,000 customers have immediate access to the 
DoALL Company’s $2 million dollar centrally located 
cutting tool and gage inventory. ‘ 


Here’s how it works. If a customer requests an out-of- 
stock tool at any of DoALL’s 37 sales-service stores, an 
order is dispatched in seconds via a Teletype printer to 
DoALL’s central warehouse. 

The request, received in printed form, is processed in 
a matter of minutes. The order is filled, packaged and 
shipped—all in an average time of two hours from re- 
ceipt of request. 
For customers—reduced inventory, wider choice. 
The speed and accuracy of Teletype equipment makes 
the entire DoALL inventory of 15,000 items immedi- 
ately available to the customers. 


For DoALL—more, profitable business. Offering 
immediate delivery on hard to find, non-standard cut- 


ting tools brought in more business. And DoALL’ 
Teletype equipment reduced paper handling costs so 
efficiently that low-ticket items became profitable 

More information. If you would like more informa 
tion about the DoALL story, or the Teletype Model 28 
equipment shown here, please write to Teletype Cor 
poration, Dept. 10M, 4100 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 


rime LETYPE 
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sussioiary oF Western Electric Company 








Make your first profit move NOW. Use 


8 


TO COMPETE AT A 
PROFIT 


The future is great in a growing America. 

And now is the time to get ready to cash in big. Make 
those profit moves that will pay off in increased efficiency, 
higher productivity, lower costs, bigger sales, bigger profit. 

Why now? Machinery, equipment, tools, materials, 
and manpower are more readily available—at better costs 
—than they will be in the foreseeable future. Quality is 
high. Financing is favorable. It’s safe to predict that by 
acting NOW, you'll get most for your money. 


This way, you won’t simply be competitive when the 
big rush starts. You'll be COMPETITION ... the big 


competition in your line. 
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A good starting point is to take advantage of Republic’s 
famed 3-Dimension Metallurgical Service. First, the 
Republic Field Metallurgist discusses problems of steel 
selection and production with your metallurgical and 
manufacturing people. His findings are supplemented 
by the other two members of the Republic team—the 
Laboratory and Mill Metallurgists. Their combined rec- 
ommendations, best suited to your plant and particular 
problems, are passed on to your personnel. The direct 
result is the right steel in the right place. The direct 
benefit is often a better product, faster production, and 
lower costs. 








3-way analysis... 


EXAMINATION, DIAGNOSIS, 
PRESCRIPTION 


from 3 angles... 


EFFICIENCY, SUITABILITY, 
cosT 


gains 3 benefits... 
QUALITY, OUTPUT, ECONOMY 


when you use Republic 
3-Dimension 
Metallurgical Service 


Republic’s 3-Dimension 


METALLURGICAL TEAMWORK PRODUCED THESE COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGES 


Metallurgists of Bendix Products Division, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, undertook a program to improve processing 
deficiencies of steels used for aircraft landing gear. Republic 
was consulted and the program outlined. Republic's 3-D Met- 
allurgical Service Team went into action. The field metallurgist 
worked closely with Bendix personnel right in their own plant 
under actual operating conditions. Findings were supplemented 
and co-ordinated by two other members of the Republic team 
—the laboratory and mill metallurgists. The result: develop- 
ment of a new grade of steel, ideal for landing gear appli- 
cation to withstand shock, impact, strain, and vibration. 





On the advice of a Republic Pig Iron Metallurgist, Atlantic 
Foundry Company, Akron, Ohio, switched to Republic Chateau- 
gay Pig Iron as the base metal for ram and cylinder cast- 
ings used in hydraulic presses. The result: stronger castings, 
higher wear-resistance, better machinability, and the decided 
competitive advantage of passing along a 21% saving to 
customers. Atlantic's Vice President of Iron Foundry Operations 
says, “Another thing we like about Republic, aside from the 
year-in, year-out uniform chemistry of Chateaugay, is the 
Field Engineering Service you give. When we have a foundry 
problem and put in a call for help, your metallurgical engi- 
neers are Johnny-on-the-spot, talking a language we can 
understand. Then it’s not long before the problem is solved.” 


A LS | ER 








At the suggestion of Republic's Steel and Tubes Division, 
American Machine and Foundry Company is saving $34,000 
in manufacturing the famous AMF pinspotter. They had been 
using steel tubing that required a boring operation on each 
end and centerless grinding on the O.D. Because Republic 
ELECTRUNITE’ Mechanical Tubing easily met tolerance require- 
ments, AMF was able to eliminate boring and grinding opera- 
tions. This meant an immediate $15,000 savings in fabricating. 
Another $19,000 was saved on the cost of ELECTRUNITE com- 
pared with the tubing previously used. In uniformity, in qual- 
- ity, in fabricating, and in original cost ELECTRUNITE Mechanical 
Tubing could save you money, too. Call your Republic repre- 
sentative, or send coupon. 


REPUBLIC 


STEEL CD) 


Wells Whilea Range 
K Standard, Stels avd, Stk. jrodiiag 


Metaliurgical Service 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. BW-6391 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Send more information: 


O 3-D Metallurgical Service Booklet Ady. 1009. 
C) Alloy Steels OO Pig Iron 

OC) ELECTRUNITE Tubing 

Name— litle 

Com pany__—_ 


Address— 


re 





HOW HELPS... 


‘ 


REACH FOR SPACE. From sat- 
ellites to** Proje t Moon”’; from 
Nike missiles for defense to 
ICBM’s for retaliation; today 
man’s mastery of space is be- 
coming ever more apparent. 
Hercules, through its Chemical 
Propulsion Division, is playing 
a role in these new achieve- 
ments of science. Hercules has 
been making solid propellants 
for rockets since 1942, advance- 
ing performance characteristics 
through continued research and 
development. These adventures 
into space are a combined ef- 
fort of American industry and 
government. Hercules takes 
pride in whatever services it 


can render. 


RECORD PROGRESS OF MULTI- 
COLOR. The development of 
multicolor lacquer, a revolu- 
tionary new finish for interior, 
exterior, and product applica- 
tion, is documented in a 19. 


minute tor motion picture 


cS ee 


just released. The film demon- 


strates the beauty, durability, 
and economy of this remark- 
able protective coating. Con- 
tact your multicolor lacquer 


supplier for showings. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, W Siesiuehen 99, Delaware HER C ULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Inventory accumulation will be a major recovery force next year. 
Homebuilding looks sturdy, at least for the next several months. 
But will autos do their part? That’s the puzzler for 1959. 


A modest motor car year will mean moderate business recovery. But, 
if car sales push above 6-million, there’ll be power in the drive 


So people who buy new cars—or don’t buy them—hold the key. 


Recovery got started last spring in spite of autos rather than because of 
them. It has kept going despite Detroit’s problems. Yet it is hard to 
envision a truly Happy New Year without an auto comeback. 


Consumers will have the money to spend next year. 


Personal income should be up by $15-billion, probably more. After 
taxes, people should have an additional $12-billion or so to spend. Not to 
mention the probability of a $2-billion or $3-billion rise in installment credit 
—nor a lower rate of saving in 1959 


If about $242-billion more, out of all those billions, went for new U.S. 
made cars (which isn’t at all unlikely), then we’d have it made. 
e 
Total retail sales next year should rise by at least $10-billion from the 
$200-billion total reached in both 1957 and 1958. 


The distribution of the additional trade, however, is unlikely to follow 
the patterns of 1958, when more went for food, less for durables such as 
autos and home appliances. 


Retail sales of automotive products—new and used cars, parts, etc.— 
fell to $34-billion this year, down $4%-billion from 1957. Other durable 
goods lost about $500-million at $29.3-billion 


Thus turnover in consumer durables has to rise $5-billion just to get 
back to 1957’s dollar volume (without regard for prices). 


Durable goods can recapture $5-billion or so out of total spending in 
retail stores without harming the prospect for nondurables. 


In other words, on the present prospects for income, there should be an 
extra $5-billion for each type of goods next year. 


But the share of the consumer dollar will change. 


People spent 68¢ out of each retail dollar on softgoods this year—the 
highest ratio in a decade. In 1957, it was only 65¢. 


Factory capacity won’t be strained (nor will supplies of material and 
manpower) simply by a $10-billion rise in retail sales next year. 


The pressures, if and when any develop, will have to arise from business 
investment in conjunction with consumer spending. 


Now, and for several months to come, business will be increasing its 
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investment in inventories. Just buying to keep even with the larger volume 
of business, quite aside from increasing reserve stocks, will brighten the 
prospect for plants supplying materials and parts. 


However, the upturn in business spending on new plant and equipment 
probably won’t make itself very strongly felt before mid-1959. 


There’s no reason to expect any scramble for inventories before next 
September—if you are bold enough to rule out: 


¢ A long steel strike next summer 
¢ Auto output at a 7-million-a-year clip this spring 


Suppose autos are going that strongly in March. There’ll be competition 
for steel and nonferrous metals. Then the chances of a steel strike would 
prompt overbuying. All in all, it could get rough. 


e 
Housing will do its part to keep business active until such time as indus- 
try starts expanding and modernizing again 


Along about then, it’s likely there will be too little money to go round; 
housing, as usual, will be pinched back by high interest 


Homebuilders, if they lump together the second half of 1958 and the 
first half of 1959, will have something to shout about. 

They’re closing out the old year with starts running at an annual rate 
of more than 1.3-million (seasonally adjusted). That will probably carry 
over several months into 1959 


Construction generally will show an increase in dollar volume next year 
(as it has been doing every year). However, there has been very little gain in 
physical volume after allowance for prices, and that probably will hold true 
when 1959 is compared with 1958 

Moreover, the volume of construction as we enter 1959 will be very 
nearly as high as we're going to go, seasonal factors considered 


Rather clear patterns, to sum it up, can be seen in next year’s business: 
¢ Consumers will go on increasing their expenditures on food and other 
softgoods—but not so rapidly as in 1958 (and with some reason, for food 
next year will average cheaper than this year). 
* Durable goods will bid for, and probably get, a much more nearly 
normal part of the retail dollar. 


Inventory purchases and homebuilding will be dynamic factors in the 
recovery in the next few months. Autos undoubtedly will do better than 
last year; if they turn in a really good performance, business will not lack 
for stamina from now to midyear 


And about the time some of these industries begin to slow down, we'll 
have a revival in business investment in plant and equipment. 


This sort of timing should rule out any major relapse in 1959. 
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lO good reasSOns why it looks like a bright New Year 


Jor Americas second largest telephone system! 


Ring out the oid, ring in the new! That's what General Telephone 
does every day. As fast as we can, we are providing our subscribers 
with the very latest telephone service and equipment. 

For example, we offer phones in a full range of colors—10 in all. 
One to match any room. 

In other ways, large and small, we are working to make the tele- 
phone an even more convenient and economical “necessity” of 
modern life. Each month alone Gen Tel is installing 15,000 new 
phones and investing almost $16 million in new construction. 


True, we are building fast. But we are building with stability, too. 
Our operating areas extend across 30 states; our manufacturing 
companies supply a wide range of industries. 

In short, from where we stand the future seems to promise many 
happy new years. 


General Telephone Corporation, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Now...MORE ball bearing types and a bright, new package 


Hoover is widely known as a leading producer of open, earings 
shielded and sealed types ol deep groove ball bearings, All 


for maximum capacity applications. 
double row bearings and water pump bearings. These 


these new bearings meet Hoover’s high quality 
standards. All are made with smooth Hoover Honed 


Hoover products have earned a long standing reputation raceways and Micro-Velvet balls 
for quality 


iccurate within 
millionths of an inch are designed for superior 
ire added to the Hoover line: performance and long life 


pillow block bearings and companion flange bearings; New, too, is the distinctive blue and yellow package, 
3L00 extra light bearings for maximum shaft and designed to help you recognize Hoover bearings quickly 
minimum housing dimensions; 3) “Super Max” and to remind you that they are to 


[O@OUxLI" 


BALL AND BEARING COMPANY 


5400 South State Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Los Angeles Sales Office and Warehouse: 202 


Now, three new series ¢ 
l 


») 


) South Figueroa, Los Angeles 
POET Lg Oe reer 


Chart at Right Identifies 
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Eisenhower Wars on Spending 


@ Never pleased with big government and the budg- 


ets necessary to sustain it, the President has renewed his cam- 


paign. 


@ For fiscal 1960, he proposes a balanced budget 
with a ceiling of $77-billion—mostly by cutting civilian pro- 


grams. 


@ In so doing, he faces opposition from liberals in 


his own party and from the Democratic Congress. 


Pres. Eisenhower this week began a 
last-ditch fight with Democrats—and 
liberals in his own party—to slash the 
size of the federal government 

He began his drive by announcing hi 
would send to Congress next month a 
balanced budget for fiscal 1960, calling 
for expenditures and receipts in the 
area of $77-billion. 

This means he will recommend cut 
ting about $3.4-billion from the cu 
rent year's spending, all from civilian 
programs. Military spending, he says, 
will be somewhat higher. It also means 
he hopes for a $10-bilhon jump in 
mostly from a rise in business, 
plus smaller amounts from increases in 
postal rates and gasoline taxes 

Widespread doubts about both th« 
revenue and receipts figures are being 
raised by both Republican and Demo 
cratic lawmakers. Congressional lead 
ers are practically unanimous in_ pr 
dicting that Eisenhower's $77-billion 
spending ceiling will be penetrated 
Many feel that outlays will again hit 
the $80-billion level expected this vear 
° Strategy—In announcing the size of 
the next budget three weeks befor 
sending the document itself to Con 
Eisenhower broke with a: long 
standing Washington tradition. Te 
jumped the gun, hoping to arouse as 
much public support as possible for his 
economy drive before the lopsided 
Democratic majorities in House and 
Senate take over when Congress 
venes Jan. 7. 

hough his chief target clearly is the 
huge Democratic majority, his mov 
also challenges two groups in his own 
party: 

A liberal group in the Administration 
including Arthur Flemming, Secretar 
of Health, Education & Welfare, and 
Labor Secv. James Mitchell 
has looked to Vice Pres. 


revenue 


gTCSS, 


con 


Phis group 
Richard M 


Nixon as their Icader 
now decide whether 

in the new 
withdraw 


ind Nixon must 
to join Kisenhower 
economn rusade, or to 
from it as a 
chances in 1960 

If Nelson Rockefelle1 
of New York, not in the GOP pic 
ture, Nixon could stick with Kisenhower 
without much risk. But Rockefeller, 
now the hero of GOP liberals, will be 
come a_ rallying inti-Nixon 
strength if Nixon ticd 
to the new Eisenhower drive 

Liberal GOP members of Congress, 
who have been trying to weaken the 
grip of Minority Leader Joe Martin in 
the House and Sen. Stvles Bridges, 
chairman of the Senate GOP. Policy 
Committee. Eisenhower makes it clear 
that leaders of the Martin-Bridges 
stamp, with long records of opposition 
to big 


danger to his 


, governor-clect 
WET 


point of 


TCHS closely 


government, suit  |his 
mood exactly. 

¢ Uneasy Spender—lis 
ever been happy as a 


present 


nhower has 

r, though 
he has watched outlays shoot up some 
$1+4.6-billion in the past four vears. Late 
in this vear’s session, he be 


spende 


gan to rebel, 
measure—an im 
crease in federal aid for ai 
tion—and 

Phe Democratic sweep in November 


vetoing one spending 
port construc 
actively opposing others 
cemed to harden his anti 
stincts. He warned right 

tion that he 


spending in 
iftcer the elec 
cconomy the 
kev issue ina running fight with Demo 
crats over the next two vears 
¢ Repeat of 1953—Now he has 
the first blast. rom now on, 
he will repeat the pert 
first six months in office 
he ordered a free-swinging assault on 
Pres. Harry ‘Vruman’s spending levels. 
He told department heads to 
halt spending on 
ircady under wav, and to slow 
the pace on others. ‘Uhis drive 


would make 


fired 
aides say 
rmance of hi 


1953, when 


( incel 


new projects, SOTIC 
down 


resulted 


in a $6.5 billion slash from tota 
posed by ‘Truman in his final | 
message to Congr Lowe 
thirds of this came out of th 
made possible by an end to thi 
in Korea. 
Eisenhower did 
his second year in office—this tin 
billion. ‘The entire reduction 
to $10-billion in his first two 
out of programs Classified a 
tional security.” Spending for a 
ifter a $2.5-bilhon dip 
first vear, was back to the ‘Trem 
bv the vCal It has mi 
steadily ever since 
¢ Civilian and Military—l1 
low point for civilian program 
under $20-billion in fiscal 19 
vear, these programs will hit 
lion. And this does not inclu 
of $2.3-billion for the inte 
wav system, which are hand 
rately. During the same peri 
1954-59—national — securit 
dropped = $1.1-billion 
$47.9-bilhon. ‘The 
possible by drastic cuts in 
which more than offset rise 
of modern 
Phe rise in armament 
not begin until fiscal 1957 
hower had been in office thr 
and the rise still comes to on 
lion more than the low in fi 
It has not vet caught up with 
was in fiscal 1954, the first bud 
pletely under Eisenhower's control 
e Where to pare—The bare art! 
of Kisenhower’s new cconon 


achieve anoth 


PUTPOSes, 


SC cond 


under 
dechi 


arms 


simple cnough 
On. the 
Pose 2 . 


spending sid 


bilhon 
including the highest peacetin 
ing in- history for defen 
national security items are bu 
$46.9-bilhon this vear and 
to go higher. kisenhower 
next vear 1s likely to call fo 
close to $48-billion 

his would leave $29-] 
other activitics, compared 
lion being spent this year 

Phe indicated cut. of 
being 
in both parties 
e Non-recurrent 
reductions Misenhower ha 
really 
pushing this vear’s spending 
$80-billion mark. Som 
cost of extending 


pendin 


greeted skepticall 
items—S 


non-recurring Cxpen 


was the 





ment insurance during the recession. 
\nother $300-million went to the led- 
eral National Mortgage Assn. to boost 
housing starts. The acreage reserve part 
of Benson’s soil bank has alread 
killed by Congress, and this will 
00-million 


been 
save 
ome Sf 

Such non-recurring expenditures may 
run $1.5-billion or more, leaving Eisen 
hower about $2-billion to take out of 
programs, of them dear 
hearts of the spenders in Con- 


current 
te the 


gres 


many 


One of the President's proposals is 

rise in postal rates—which, 
it cuts down the expenses of 
the Post Office, will 


budget document as 


because 
running 
show up in the 
a spending cut 
Lisenhower will ask Congress to rais¢ 
the first-class rate on mail to 


reduce net 


intercity 
would 
million. Tle 
increase im parcel post rates 
SSO-million. ‘Thesc 
will run into particularh 

gressional Opposition 
Spending for rural clectrification and 
ins h been singled out by Bud 
tor Maurice Hl. Stans as area 
hould be Other 
vhere Kisenhower may re 


¢ per oz., which 
( ut] WS by $331 ilso ha 
in mind an 


bring in about 


considered 


ind urban 
Veterans 

n housing loans. tle ts 
izable slash in’ pav- 


for nservation prac 


lum clearance 


ollege housing and 
; 


¢ Recovering Revenues—On the reve- 
nue side, the chief reliance is on a pre- 
dicted jump of $12-billion in 
corporation profits next calendar year 
over the estimated level for 1958. This 
would bring in about $6-billion more 
revenue. Increases expected in_ per- 
sonal income taxes and excises are also 
geared to a strong upbeat for business 
in 1959, 

l'ax rate increases will be limited, in 
the President’s plan. The big one will 
be a rise in gasoline excises. On auto- 
mobile fuel, the requested rise is likely 
to be from the present 3¢ per gal. to 
cither +¢ or +4¢ 

The Administration is set to propose 


some 


aviation 
gasoline also, starting with 14¢ per gal 
ind working up to a 4.5¢ increase over 
this would vield $40- 
million the first vear and $200-million 
eventually. At present, aviation gasoline 
receipts go into the highway trust fund, 
but Kisenhower will probably ask that 


ther he switched to 


in increase in the 2¢ tax on 


several Vcears 


gencral rey 
CTILIC 

\ charge against users of federal wa 
under » consideration 
hventually, the aim would be 
in the whole cost of operating water- 
vay projects of the Army Engineers 
$290-million last) veat 
hower may shoot for this sum, perhaps 
n the fucl 
taxes befor 


] 
tcerwavs Is ISO 


to bring 


NOTICE | iscn 


form of increased 
This has 


but never pushed in Congress 


ATIC 


been proposed 


Forecasting Business Inventories 


Commerce Dept. is perfecting a technique for making 
more accurate estimates of manufacturers’ stocks. 


short 
isting—and, most 

. the most cru 
tori Now it look 
Dept. of Commerce ma 


t nut to crack In 
Pores 


i solution 
ir, 
( ot 


turing § ¢ 


OUMIMINCTCE ha 
than 
MNpPAes, iC 
of the total 
luc of manufacturing stocks, to se 
How vell mpans thei 
levels three months ahead 

¢ Correction Trend—Both survevs 
tly fore " stocks 
ould decline, but both underestimated 
the extent of the decline. ‘The first sur 
in the last quarter of 

1 S1.S-billion decline in 

first 


Was 


WOT 
manuka 


unting for about 50 


ould predict 
nventor 
cor- 


ist that manufactures 


ntories in’ the 
ictual decline 


manufacturer Ve 
qua tcl 
S2.2-billion. Th 
the ( 
that 


of L958: the 
ccond survey, 
quarter of 1958, forecast 

stocks would be down bv $1.6-bil- 
lion more; the actual drop—based on 
July and August data only 
$2.5-billion 


run in 
cond 


mounted to 


16 


finds that the 
survevs “have offered he that a use 
ful tool of analvsis « hort-run 
ness fluctuations might be provided 
with development work.’ 
It hopes to add wholesalers and retailers 
will go 


Commerce first two 


busi 


SOTN« MOTE 


Commerce has the funds and 
on with this development work 
¢ Better on Inventories—One striking 
finding of the first two survevs was that 
manufacturers wer 
predicting their in 


much better at 
entor 
quarter ahead than thev were 
the same thing for sales 


levels one 
at doing 
Phis suggests 
that manufacturers set pretty specific in 
ventory targets and 
tion schedules to 
less ot much 


idjusted produc 
ichieve them, regard- 
how their sales forecasts 
were off. 
Phe survey also shed some 


light on 
the wav the f 


for liquidation 
spread among businessmen. In the last 
quarter of 1957, companies holding 
37% of all stocks thought their inven 
torics were too high: in the 
quarter of 1955S, thi 
climbed to 50 


} 
mood 


second 


had 


percentage 


Wall Street 


The bull market of 1958 carried 
equities to their highest station 
in life yet—and the pros think 
‘59 will continue the trend. 


The chart at right is an almost classic 
profile of a bull market. If it has any 
flaw at all, it lies in the relative in 
frequency of technical 
tions. ‘The reason for this was mostly 
that investors, large and small, kept 
pouring funds into the market, bidding 
up the price 
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I his week, the stock market was neat 
highs reached earlier in the 
The betting is that 1959 will 
see even higher stock prices. According 
to most brokers, there’s still plenty ot 
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Hopes to Stay Astride the Bull 


teriorate into a depression. Even thos« 
who were convinced that no depression 
was likely expected that the upturn 
would be painfully slow. 

lo these worriers the speed with 
which the economy recovered came a 
surprise. Professional market men 
were also surprised at the even mor 
vigorous snapback in stock prices 
considering the short duration 
economic downturn, the rise in 
prices is not astonishing. ‘Vhanks t 
the increasing stability of the economy 
many companies faced only a_ short 
period of shrinking profits 
¢ Big Steel’s Graduation—Some con 
panics were able to operate in the black 
even during the recession. U.S. Steel, 
for example, was once considered a 
fcast-or-famine enterprise because of the 
wav its earnings fluctuated. But it ha 
now graduated to the ranks of invest 
ment-grade securities. Its price-carning 
1atio, historically around 8 to 1, is being 
revised upwards as a result of its im 
proved performance. The same hold 
true for manv other issucs. 

The increasing stabilitv of the market 
has had other effects on investors. For 
one thing, it’s now standard operating 
procedure in anv downturn to. case 
credit, and this increases the funds 
available for investment in stocks. 

A cvclical economy, though, 
means that there is less swinging from 
stocks, which do well in prosperous 
times, to bonds, which perform best 
in contractions. This vear, in fact, in 
\estors who speculated in bonds wet 
badly burned, and the debacle in gov 
crnment securities last 


a 


But 
f the 
] 


STOCK 


less 


suminer bol 
stered the new preference for stocks 


ll. Equities Get Some Class 


The fact is that the professional 
vestment community now consid 
that more buving of equities is call 
for, because the economy 
strated resistance to decline 
inflationary 
lieve, 


11) 


has deme l 
but not to 
forces. ‘Thus, the pros b 
stocks should be bought both f 
growth and as a hedge against inflation 
As long as the inflationan 
remains, fixed-income 
compete with stocks. 
¢ Behind the Vogue—The institutional 
investors are largely responsible for pri 
moting the new prestige of comm 
stocks. Every institution consider 
equities an essential part of an invest- 
ment portfolio, and in most cases, it 1s 
# growing part. ‘The last 
American Telephone & ‘Tclegraph 
pool of pension funds, announced that 
it was purchasing equities last summer 
a move that has been imitated by a 
number of smaller holdouts (BW 
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S¢ Mot 
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how 
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This institutional trend has 
big influence on the public 
keen buving more and 
mutual funds, which have emphasized 
the desirability of stock investments. 
Even more important, the 
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increasing amounts. ‘This ve 
on the New York Stock 
reached the highest level 
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Atlas Shows Hit Any Target 


Two significant military facts emerged 
from last week’s successful firing of an 


ICBM int itellite orbit 


e Th S. has been abl oy 


tend the range of its first ICBM to a 


point i vhich it can probabl put it 


ao 


ping 
e Pinpointing—\I 
important th | 


; 


S 


I KCT Nrin 
e Few Modifications 
Ih) 


BLASTING OFF from Canaveral, the 44-ton Atlas heads upward. For the military, 
biggest triumph was remarkable precision of its self-contained guidance system which 


slipped the mighty missile precisely into a pre-programed orbit 
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on Earth 


weight. But fundamentally, the rocket 
now barreling around the earth onc 
every 101 minutes is the weapon on 
which the U.S. will be basing an im 
portant part of its military 
some 12 months hence. 

Phe clectronic accuracy 
perform such a feat is tremendous. In 
dustry experts who had been openly di 
appointed at the Atlas’ 30-mi. error in 
its first full-range firing from Canaver 
in late November, were jubilant at it 
latest success. “If this Atlas had been 
on a ballistic trajectory instead of an 
orbit,” one Air Force expert says, “it 
would have dropped in within a mile of 
target. Considering the complexity and 
orneriness of the big liquid-fucled mis 
sile, that’s shooting.” 
¢ Operational Date—Next big question 
in the development of the Atlas for 
military use is, of course, how 
will be ready for operational use. ‘Vh« 
Defense Dept. has made no formal 
announcement, but one top-level offi 
cial predicts that “before the end of 
1959 the U.S. will be sited with troops 
ready to use the Atlas at a moment's m 
tice.” One vear ago, there was onl 
faint glimmer that this could be don 
though the Atlas ICBM being 
pushed as a crash project, with ever 
thing the Pentagon could put behis 
it. 

Six ICBM sites are now under con 
struction—I'rancis .. Warren Air For 
Base, near Chevenne; Vandenberg Ai 
lorce Base, about 125 mi. north of I 
Angeles, which will also function a 
ballistic crew training base and 
is a launching installation for sp 
experiments; Offutt Au 
near Omaha; Fairchild Ai 


readin 


necessary t 


soon it 


Was 


missil¢ 


lb orce 


RB 
lorce B 
near Spokane; Forbes Air Force B 
near ‘Topeka; and a base near Den 
Phe Warren and Vandenberg 
be the first ones ready. 

Hard bases needed to fire the 


sites will 


Pitan 
the other U.S. liquid intercontinent 
ballistic still to have its fin 
successful short-range firing test at ¢ 
Canaveral—are further off in the futu 
lentative operational deadline for th 
Vitan is still late 1960 or 1961 

¢ Delicacy—Long before that, som 
time by late 1959, Convair (which n 


missile, 


ccording to unofficial reports, can turn 
out about half.a dozen Atlases a month 
should have its production lines run 
ning smoothly. Making the Atlas, un 
like some of its cousin rockets, 
i simple affair. In spite of its cnormou 
size, the mightv missile is so 
that a child can dent its stainless ste 

sides with a good solid hammer blow 
Its thin walls act not only as fuscelag 
but also as fuel tanks. ‘Vhis means that 
it every point in 


isnt 


de lic ite 


ASSO mbh 
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be propped up gently. Until it is fueled 
and crect in its launching pad, it is 
prone to accident. Delivered on the pad 
it Canaveral, it costs something over 
S2-million, minus pavload 

\ strict comparison of the launching 
of the Soviet Sputnik TIT and the Atlas 
itellite is not totally fair. ‘Vhiust. of 
the Atlas rocket, at sea level, is normally 
359,000 Ib.; its weight is 122 
take-off. ‘This was sufficient to put a 
r4-ton object in orbit at 
15,000 mph. ‘The rocket that launched 
Sputnik III was originaily estimated to 
have had a take-off weight of 200 tons, 
1 thrust power of about 1-million 
lb. and a weight in orbit of 54 tons. 


tons at 


a spe ed of 


But it was not a single 1ocket 
¢ Russian Progress—\luch more 
cant is the fact that the ICBM 
the Russians used as a first. sta 
their Sputnik firings, was availa 
vear sooner than the U.S. In th 
quent months it’s logical to a 
have made progress in refining d 
The U.S., on the other h 
just placed the first contract (1 
American) for a 1.5-milhon-lb 
rocket svstem= for bigges 
low-orbiting carth satellite 
tive: a single vehicle, 
and accuracy comparable to th 
capable of pushing manned 
into the outer reaches of spact 


with a 


Prices to Stick Where They Are 


Business is turning up—easing the pressure for cuts in 
prices. But consumers are in no mood to accept increases. Right 


now, too, a rise in steel prices 


Don’t look for anv big fluctuations 
in prices next vear. ‘The forecast is for 
only minor—at increases during 
1959. On the hand, there arc 
no great pressures f6r cuts Barring a 
hike in steel prices—which now seems 
unlikely until later in the vear—it looks 
now as though the new vear will toe the 
1958 price linc 


most 


other 


Despite a general upturn in business 
since the third quarter, Hersev Riley, 
head of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
consume! section, 
carlier 
price 

this 


con 


ind wholesale price 
reason. t hange his 
pinion that (1) the wholesale 
level mav rise | to 2 but 
von't be reflected in a rise in the 
lmner price index because of the 
between the tw 
Declining food pri will plar 
ole in keeping th ume) 


CS ho 


‘lag” 
that occurs indexes 
a big 
price Ill 
next veal Experts at the 
Labor Statistics figure the 
rocerv bill will be falling steadily for 
Ix months In the fall of 1959, an 
ther downward she will result as 
Neat 


too, from 


dex stable 


Bureau of 


heavier marketings of beef occur 


prices will be under 
large supplies of pork may b 
me upward pressut however, as a 
csult of Vcdl 
his vear was a bountcous one afte 
ideal weather condition 
belt, and it isn’t likely that such good 
weather will occur two vears in a row 
Phe CPI will also be affected on the 


her side bv increase 


smaller harve . cxt 


in the farm 


d consumer ser 


costs, offsetting the lower prices in 


the food sector 


|. Consumer Durables 


One important part 
ture is durable 
pect these price 


Onsumel 


looks unlikely until fall. 


veal his jibes with what 
WEEK reporters found thi 
talking to major ipphiance 
who are winding up what 
regarded as a sad vea 

In Chicago, heartland 
ence industry, 
ordered well into. the 
few have put in pric 
those that have did 


l:ne makers 


manuractul 


such \S 
point are simply wait 
will do nothing until 
the first quarter 
Motorola box 
prices a few 
profit ina sal 
IV prices S$] 
combination \ 
that’s about al 
pating nght now 
e Paradox—I'ven th 
iT hard to 
Gepressed market de 
Digest report that 
will 


the smallest 


shap 


understia 


amount to abou 
volun 
ticipates Christma 
cts agamst 94 

in view of that, th 
be much pressure f 
VV or other mayor ay 
electri 
nticipating a bette 
neverthel tol 


General 


VCdar, 


press cont that 


some price imecreases f1 

levels of 1! 

it best. Gk nght n 

PV prices can be 

relatively near future 
Obvioush ile 


W 11] 


TONIC! 


5S, but that 


am 0ds 


the 5 to 
redicts before 


have 





can be introduce Consumers were one, doesn’t admit to undercover price indust een the light Phe 
tremel ) ! us all vear, and utting—but it has been going on began te pay some attention to then 
th latest fin } of the Surve IK Hlowever, the moment. ther I neh hnan tatement 
h Cent it th Universit of il sign of better and growing busi Keven trong upsurge in ‘demand 
\Nlichigan ihrmed that attitude ness, vou can expect an end to such for ap itus orders is_ likel Gi 
BW—N + ut of desperation practice Cordin f xaimple d nt expect 
e Little Pressure—lor other industrial new t of industrial o1 t 
il. The Steel Key quipment, including electrical ippara trical equipment until ( nd | 61 
tu i firming of price ecms certain with ] vy buildup during | 
What tain. now that Onl i few weel wo, th pparatus Thus it | f ) in 
up in casing of — industrv seemed on th rge of a price I ticeable f ne time 
t for price cut Val BW —Nov.29°5S8 | 34 Now, sa e Slow Increases—Ot!l julp 
S " t 1) irket prob ndustry sources, pl ha | ri ment 
1 ! | t f ticki n the last f hve WwW . fa ! i 





! 1 st 1 that 
t ! until 
' , a i 
| ' thy th, } ; 
for st S 
t SINESS 
ft t t + 
t ! 1 n th 
! rt t hirst tf th 
¢ Industry Gossip—But Pitt rol 
| tl t an 
t ? . +] 
1 
ent lh) A P 
t I 1 the t t 
Ms . “ - tten : ; ; “RETAIL” LAND OFFICES, such as this one in New York, are sparking sales of 
t through t summ 3) a pickup 
! I (Tih imticip * 
S=eaiGS= Florida Land Sal 
¢ shapes up. will help cut unit cost Orida Lan aies } 
t ! in + mpetition 1 
t t from t | il t nd-1957 e R h 
f ting mut the buving and sel f Klon land 
I rich " rik might back mem f th nddy | | st (Cohn 
| ith pri Hdl inp ed bv a 1920 Before in| n deed was drv, san | | } 7 | = 
p! it luminum Co. of the land would be offered for resale mag I Gardner Cowles 
America (BW —Dec.13'5 p34 t a higher price Phen, without warn a | 1 | 
B t U.S. Steel, pri ing, the buvers di Ip ind owner Ra \l \\ a 
nm 2 ged S re stuck with p t i hie oom mot + 
n 1 the first three quart f fizzled \\ i 
19 in t help but do better in Since Septemb« ave t t 
the ft th. Big Steel f d othe t tarted to perk » At th vhol tf | t 
t th last LEDn anne ind le level notab nN } I large vit t t | lan 
there | t to st p out trict have hange ind And it h t that ft ight 
f if now the retail” level tisement inc purst t 1 in 192 instead of 
booths have sprouted all r the North, I flating happ ned 18 
Ill. Capital Goods a See eS ag ear. <0 
monthh \ t tt nt t f thi 
\n mcrea ll the price of ster ® Recent Activity -No Tt KCI p i¢ :utumi | mlet 
next vear probal ly would be reflected curate records of Ilorida land sales, but In tl venti | la Was a state 
mmmediately im the price of producer these items suggest the picture with far fewer peopl } agri 
oods, but right now, there are no real e “IT sce a definite upward trend ulti ind high] ( val resort 
Wn that imdustrial good manuta now,” said Henry M. Jernigan, chair- busit that itered to th ich. Nan 
turers can push through any major inan of the Florida State Real Estate people were attracted by the prospect 
neTeAse Commission. One Florida firm claims of making tast buck wing land 
Prue, machinery prices should — be its brokers’ offices in the North picture, on credit, reselling it at a profit before 
stabilizing after what one observer called ire doing four times the business this the first ] ment Va clue Lhe 
our own private depression Some month as m September had no intentio1 f developing the 
price increase n the Cleveland and e New York State’s Di ot Li land 
Milwaukee areas have been posted, but censes, which polices over-counter and Ihis was great sport until buvers 
price cutting still goes on in bidding for mail order offers of lots, has sensed an — faded, land was mortgaged in tiers and 
ob Ihe machine tool industry, for increase in volume lateh subject to taxes exceeding value. Just 
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to be doing so at only a slow rate now 
increases will be made to stick. 

Said a Milwaukee manufacturer 
“Costs have increased in the past 
months—labor and_ steel particularly 
and these increases haven’t vet been 
covered by us because of stiff competi 


tion. Our prices should go up—and 
will just as soon as possible.” 
¢ Less Pressure—l'uel prices ar 


stronger, too. Coal price hikes already 
have been announced by some Southern 
producers, for instance. Oil, which ha 
been under strong downward price 
pressure all year, now is putting through 


fuel oil price increases and the whole 
industry enters the new vear in a much 
stronger demand-supply situation. 
Nonferrous metals have enjoved a 
fair demand—with the exception of 
luminum with its pricing problem. 


Zinc and lead have acted firmer 
since import quotas were imposed. 
Copper has shaken down from_ its 


enthusiasm, created by strikes in Rho 
desia, but industry people aren’t talking 


bout +0¢ copper (it’s about 29¢ pet 
lb. now) until a vear from now, which 

a marked retreat from earlier pre 
dictions 





wi 





SMALL LOTS in Florida offered on easy terms by developers that own huge tracts. 


is many began to go bankrupt, two 
hurricanes dealt the final blow 
¢ Firmer Foundation—lThe boom of 
the 1950s probably was just as specu 
lative—with buvers gobbling up land 
for immediate resale rather than 
But it was built on a firmer foun 
dation. Florida’s population has been 
remarkablv—both in retired 
and in vounger workers. It 
a manufacturing base of som« 
significance, its farming was diversified 
nd strengthened, and its tourist busi 
ness stretched vear-round, luring lowet 


tor 


use. 


growing 
persons 
caimed 


ncome {roups. 
By summer, 1957, the population 
growth—while still large—had_ slowed 


down. Immigration had fallen to 170, 
000 from the 1956 peak of 222,000 
\ad industnal expansion dropped in 
llorida as elsewhere. 

¢ Leveling Off—Despite this softening 
in the state's economic picture, the 
bottom did not fall out of property 
But the softening did blow the specu 
lators out of the tub. 

In selling to each other, speculators 
iad kited land prices. A piece of prop 
crtv in North Florida that first sold for 
$75 an acre, passed through three more 
hands and brought $300. Said the 
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mStart to Spurt Again 


riginal owner: “It wasn’t worth $75.” 
¢ Important Difference—As the na 
onal economy rebounded this autumn, 
i¢ Florida real estate business picked 
up, too has not 


died down altogether, but most persons 
] 


+ 


} 
] 


[he speculative fever 


sc to the situation are convinced that 
the current activity is more desirable 
because it is “different 


e ‘There is more buving of land for 
immediate 


+ 


development or for long 


Tm investment. 
e If purchases are not sold entirely 


in cash, there is less doubt about the 
buver’s ability to make pavinents 

e With respect to fraudulent 
laims bv lot-sellers, the Real Estat 
Commiussion’s Jernigan — savs ‘We 


haven't climinated all the phonies, but 
it least a good portion of them.” Regu 
lation by the commission agen 
lots are offered has 
1 number of them out of busi 
ness or compelled them to change thei 
vays. Others have been priced out. 
e A growing numbcr of large prop 
crty Owners arc putting their land into 
the hands of 


ind by 
cies in states where 


driven 


corporations—such — as 


Look’s Cowles, Food Fair's kredland 
in return for seats on the board, tax 
idvant'ges, better lines of credit and 


knowhow for quicker development—ai 
a quicker return. 
¢ The Buyers—Morc 
before are two tvpes_ of buvers: t 
moneved Northern 
ing away cash in multiples of $1-mil 
and the real estate developer who bu 
large tracts for immediate developn 
nto lots or into houses. 

he line between “investment 
‘speculation” is not to drav 
to distinguish between a 


businessman so 


Casy 
IS CaS\ 


who is buving land to develop it an 


one who does not plan to develop. But 


among the latter, vou can't alwavs t 
“investors” from “speculators 
¢ “Investors” vs. “Speculator’—P1 
ably a= fair 
an “investor” is a man who, just 
a “speculator,” intends to benefit f 
the gam in a_ tract’s 
higher-priced, more carefull 
land, and will sit with it longs 
During the earlier speculative 
both speculators and smatler-calil 


assessment would be th 


value—but 


vestors’ went on a spree. The 
care where land was, just it wa 
Florida 

Phis autumn’s “Mmvyestor 
prudent Generallv the buvers h 
been getting—and heeding—prof 
advice Phev have not bought ] 
alone. They have taken care to see h 
close a property was to an establis! 


residential or industrial develop 
recognizing that this is more import 
than anv other criteria 

¢ Developers’ Methods | h 


ers, on the other hand, have bi 
large tracts from which to sell lots t 
or build homes for—retired pet 
voung workers, the wealthy. B 
thev are catering to a national 

the developers of retirement com 
tics have gone in heavily for nati 
advertising. In New York State, a 
ing to the Div. of Lacen 


of one-third of the subdivisions be 


offered for sale also have resorted t 
opening offices and booths where t 
use their own sales peopl 
brokers 

Whatever method the \ 
tising or offices—the developer ire ft 
ing their $10 down, $10 a month pla 
a sure-fire stimulant for selling 
priced at S700) or more | t 


readv to build, devel pers ar 
houses within reach of pen 
$6,000 to S10.000 


Frank Mackle, Jr 


cral Development Corp 


president of G 


brokers to save cash. ‘To di 

cost General more in the lon: 
brokers’ commissions come ut 
monthly payments while ads have t 
paid for m cash. General can 
saved money better, Nlackl 
putting it ito its ven pre t 
largest of which is Port Charlott 

¢ Incorporation Trend—As th 
developer and onc of the nat 


prominent than 








t BW \ug.2 55 
( " tvpih th trem 
n tion 
| " \l } h two | the 
ta | n blorida vant 
' t for their stock 
Ih init to | | t t 
l cn | cing abic te 
f t tions and other incentive 
' i vith an old corp 
ition, act ral ficlds, that w 
ted ithe A rican St k Exchang 
" han ts nan to General 
Not | Cowles went in 
th Gen In turn for his lane 
1 | t FP 1} t 156.63 he 
in i t ip Individual ucl 
ic | 1 finding it 1 itt ti 
t t taking advantas if the 
it ! ne ft it ind ability ¢ 
ip tt linn f credit than 
t nply as reputable individ 
Mal ( vl uid he and his a cuit 
it ilhion into the Fort Pier 
\tt t ( 11 
| ] " i| tt 
lik the ma 
It n t 
; ( 1) ) ) it 
| | I rice nad would ju 
t t t ' | f ‘ t R t 
1} hilt 1 
t f | ( n Paln 
B ( ty. ¢ t f Lef i 
Manhatt uthit, went last spring 


\hiam 
tat rator, J. A. Cantor. No 


, th ’ rl vh rel ( inte 
itrol to Desser & Garfield 
| \\ tr ( f pimcnt ¢ i 
New York Misses 
\s t trik f the Newspaper & 


Nlail Deliverers Union against nine New 


pa] ontinucd imto. it 

third kK, th trikers faced mercasing 
lisadvantage Phe Pubhshers Assn., 
hi ing alread lost the ( hristm iS idvet 
t iw busine nd now im their lean 
nh anvywa VOT in no hurr te 

hak on ion Nieanwhile, the de 
hi I Ith ll Val lapped down by 
other n unions when it ap 


Y led for finar 


l hel 
Wold icip 


\lemb f the other unions, most] 
laid off two weeks before Christmas, ex 
pressed littl mpathy for the deliverers 
id their rejection of | th publishers 
riginal package And the general 
public was downright irritated bv the 
hewspape Parr 
© Strike Backlash— Ihc NCWspaper 
thers I timated to have lost 

millon ad in revenues during the 
pre-Christm cason. Stores said mail 
ind) phon ders dropped 15 Or 
Tt ith h th hastened to buy 
idio- TV tim to step uy direct mail, 


Employ 


mnt agen inable to advertise job 


+ 


» get land into production 


Noss ind kidgemon, thie Dade 
County developer nade a deal with 
Buffalo manufacturing concern with 


in American Stock Exchangs 
Silver Creck Precision Co., 
thev sw ip 3,640 ac mK 
for stocks 
¢ Ps chological Buying—A\ new corpo- 
ration, Arvida Corp., was formed in 
July by Arthur Vining Davis, a remark 
thle land buver, and Milton N. Weir, 
Il lorida. 


100,650 


listing, 
whereby 
rth of Orlando 
ind two seats 


itor, builder, and bank in 
Since 1947, Davis had bought 


icres in Dade, Broward, and Palm Beach 


countics—a feat that encouraged others 
to follow on a much smaller scale. 

By turning his acreage over to Arvida 
for 57.4 of its shares, Davis put the 


llorida real estate 
As) Davis 
the prospect of an estate having t 
the land for had an 
effect 

Since land ilu in Florida ar 
as one veteran land- 
Dan transactions had a 


Ommunity at case 
birthday, 
» sell 


unsettling 


passed = hi 1st 


taxes 


AL psvchi logy, 


olde! put it, 


onsiderable influence on the market. 
When he was buving, others bought 
When he began ti la r or sO ago, 
to ras h for mortga pavinents and 


ipital ther 


\ rking 


though mu 


sold | von 


h of his land is considered 
2. 


t he irs from. ce lopment—not 

his purchases wet ¢ das shrewd 

th if t that h Wil tended 

to stiffen pri nearby. People raised 

prices in hopes Davis would need their 

parcels to round out his plans or on the 
ulipt rth l methin 


Its Newspapers 


1 >= ~ « 


eport: placement it > te 
Sonn MOVIE postpon | their New 
York premiere until after the new 
trik 

More than 10,000 of New York’s 16, 


tands w hut down. hose 


OU) new 


that remained open, chiefly in rail and 


bus terminals and. th 


main busine 
districts, did a land-oth business im 
magazines and im uft-of-town m4 | 
pet People on their wav to and from 


work gueued up to buy papers from 
Paterson, Passat Wark, and Phila 
delphia Nii TX than | HOU cxtra Phil 


delphia papers wet Id each dav. Deal 


WCCK upph ot 


i few hour 


CTs sold 1 popula 
magazines im 
Publishers 


thes 


union both said 
but thev wet 


ind the 


were standing pat 


mecting again after a weck when neg 
tiations had been broken off. ‘The end 
could come at anv time, but the loss 


can't be made up. One rumor, denied 
by Hearst spokesmen, suggested that 
now the Hearst-owned Mirror (circu 


Journal-Americat 
uld have to be 


1.700 nic 


LOOO) w 


lation S7 


circulation 57 


Hcred cl 





CREW OF THREE 


flies a DC-7 coast-to 


coast in eight hours with 80 passengers . 


... JET AIRLINER will make trip in 


44 hours with 112. Hot question is. . 


How Many 


} f ' n 
+ + ; + ) ] ’ ) 
r } } f r 
ss } ' 
~ '.. 
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] 
l vith 
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thy t t] hassle | i ( 
ict t th houl 
ualif th a pilot and an eng 
An t h » sh 
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IWIN nist t \ Lain 
Lh ht h t long 
n r wort ft th iis 1 1 ul 
DI ( f the Rarlw Lab \ct 
BW 1) i e | l 1 Ip] lies 
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pilots are a must. ‘The pilots 
cites a finding by a Presidential 
gency Board, which last sumn 
ommended that the third m 
Eastern’s jet coc kpits should cart 
qualifications 

The engineers point out that 
CAB © subsequently — interpret 
Emergency Board’s finding as aj 
mainly to the immediate lab 
then at issue. At the same time, CAI 
reafhrmed its original ruling that 
crew of four-cngined plan 
include a flight engineer. Jack R 
son, regional president of thi 
union, claims that American f 
study of “‘traming and famuiliari 


flights with the Boeing 707 jet, tl 
flight engineer is the busiest 


aboard. He dismisses America 
ported fourth-man compromi 

a third pilot, as “a temporar 
and not a solution” that 
“putting in a featherbed—and 
would be the job of someone t 
who the featherbed is, the th 


en Will Fly the Jets? °°" 


airlines adopt the same appt 
charges, “it will merely be 





to the airlines and moves at som fix on the fourth man the interim — the pilots’ power 
thing less than jet speed lution. Eventually, evervone hopes,  ¢ Shrouded = Study—Th 

In the United dispute, the compan final ruling will come from the new © stantiation so far from. ot 
insisted that all flight engineers hir lederal Aviation Agen which takes for Robertson's claims as t 
in the future should also be qualifie: er from CAB Jan. 1. But with Ameri American study proved. ‘Th 
pilots—and the company won, after n’s jets scheduled to begin transcon itself will do no more th 
month-long walkout during whicl tincntal flights in mid-January, the cat such a study has been 
United's pilots ignored the engineer ers can’t afford to wait for the agence of the pilots’ union contends t 
pickets and kept its planes flving to investigate’and then to act convinced American ath 
L nited’s most recent contract with the e Eastern’s Stalemate—Of course, the necessary for safetv—and thus the ¢ 
enginecrs, signed Dec. 6, provides that — fourth-man  compromi can't be ap man Compromise 

flight engineer must hold a comm d to the rest of the industry until Hlowever, American ma 
cal pilot’s license with instrument American's strike 1 cttled and. the considering another factor st 
lating in order to qualify for transition ereement becomes official. ‘Vhat inten ing to add a third pilot and 
training for jets. ‘The men continue a fies the stalemate at Eastern, where flight engineer. About 
members of the enginecrs’ union, but the third man 1s directly at issuc signed a. five-vea ontract 
this doesn’t mollifv the union. Largel But it’s an issue th nion cannot cnginecrs. It’s committed t 
because of its opposition, the UAL isn't { ourt order, bring up in those nego this pact, and the fourth-man 
etting a pattern for the industry tiations. A federal court has ruled that should make the pilots | 
¢ American’s Compromise—| lic pat qualifications .of flight engineers are disturbing the compan 
tern, at least for the time being, 1 inagement’s business, not the union’ with the engincer 
much more likely to come from a com \s a result, the union has to wait for ¢ Hot ‘Tempers—\\ ith 
promise agreement reportedly reach t company to imtroduce the topic, —umions, tempers are be 
by American and the pilots nd the company reportedly isn’t going — that the fourth-man 

Phe odd thing at American is that to do so at least until it reaches final not be such a happ u 
the third man is not at issue in. the ttlement of another sti that began Actually, AFL-CIO itself 
current strike. The pilots walked out t the same time as the cngineers’—by gested that the tv 
to enforce their demands for a reduc the Machinists. The Machinists and the the ngincers hh f 
tion in their flving time from 85 hou mpanv have agreed, but the union has — ground that the pilot 
to 75 and for a wage increase. At mi t to ratify the pact. Kastern is afraid = gobble their job 1] 
week, it looked as if these differen the Machinists might fail to do so if it ARL-CIO suspend th 
might be quickly ironed out throug! tarts talking about qualifications with porarily a puni biment 
federal mediation efforts Ihe ALPA th cngineccers first to coopel ite with th 
reportedly, has already agreed with th ¢ Opposing Arguments—In the jurs- — strike against Unit 
company to solve the third-man_ prob tional tiff, thes the argument Currently. th nein 
iem by adding a fourth member to th The pilots contend that a jet need wenda for the AFL-CIO) | 
cockpit crew—which would then in third pilot aboard, primarily because Council meetin 
clude a flight engineer and three pilot of “operational factor Things hap- nance the present d t 
No one will admit it, but it seems likel pen so fast, says a spokesman for the has borrowed $200,000 f 
that the four major airlines with an nion, that problen f air trafhe con- ington Bank, with Hat 
interest in jets—American, Eastern, Pat trol, navigation, and communication are form of $200,000 in negot 
\merican, and ‘Trans World—will all ncreased, and for fet ike, three from the ‘Tcamst 
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Giddy Pace Brings China Crisis 


@ Reds’ worst internal crisis in a decade results from 


headlong economic plunges, especially in setting up huge 


work “communes.” 


@ Mao's stepdown as chief of state and slowing 


of commune program mean a tactical retreat on home front. 


@ Yet Mao as party chairman is still firmly in saddle, 
and odds are Reds will come out stronger than ever. 


Red China is going through perhaps 
the worst internal crisis since the Com- 
munists, led by Mao ‘T'se-tung, took 
1 decade ago. Behind the crisis 
is Peking’s headlong plunge into eco- 
nomic declopment, intensified recently 


powc! 


by the wholesale creation across the 
country of work “communes” (BW 
Scp.20°58,p38). 

That's how Washington interprets 
things now that it has had time to studs 


, 
Last VCCk 


that “lao 
xt month will resign his ceremonial 
Chairman of the People’s Re 
public Ilis reason for doimg this—if 
both Washington and lar Kast observ- 


mnouncement 


joD a 


crs are right—is to devote full time to 
putting acro in cconomic program 
med at taking China’s 650-million 
people through a “great leap forward.” 

Nlao is a trong as ever, according 
to all reports. Continuing as the all- 


powerful Chairman of the 
Part he wall still call the 

Phere’s absolutely no sign of a power 
truggle in Peking similar to the one in 


Communist 
shots. 


\loscow during the 1930s. Washington 
regards the Red Chinese regime as a 
olidly entrenched government, with 
Mao at the controls 

Still, there are signs in the present 


hift in Mlao’s position that Peking may 


be softening its tough line toward the 
U.S., as one of a group of reforms 
Ihat would be a slight reversal of. its 
warlike attitude this fall toward Wash 


ington’s support of Nationalist Chinese 
claims to the offshore islands of Ouc 
mov and Matsu. 


|. Tactical Retreat 
The West got some inkling of Red 


China's crisis in the 
in emergency session of the 
Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Partv. ‘Vhese decisions, announced last 
week, add up domestically to a tactical 
retreat on both the economic and po 


decisions made at 
Centra 


litical front. And thev clearly reveal 
the growing rivalrv between Mao and 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev for ideo 
logical leadership of the Communist 
bloc 
24 


The Central Committee decided to: 
¢ Slow down the vast program, 
started last April, of forcing China's 
tiasses into economically self-sufficient 
communes to be run along military 
lines. 
¢ Tone down Peking’s boasts about 

tle importance of the commune “sys 
tem” to the Communist world. 
¢ Backing Away—Originally, Peking 
had planned to create communes in 
rural areas by merging the 750,000 co- 
operative farms into 100,000 larger 
units. It also hinted at establishing com 
munes in the cities 

Ihe new decisions postpone the ur- 
ban communes indefinitely. They also 
call for more humane treatment of thos« 
ready organized in rural communes— 
which take in over 90° of China’s 
peasant population, according to Pe 
king’s claims. Some ownership of pri- 
vate property and some degree of famih 
life also will be permitted—at least for 
i while. And Peking has defined more 
clearly the maximum hours of work and 
rest 

\t the same time, Peking is backing 
iway from its claims that the communes 
represent a Commu 


new shortcut to 


nism. Khrushchev .reportedly told Sen. 
lubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) during 
their recent talk in Moscow that the 
communes are a “reactionary” concept 
that ignores the need for work in- 
ccntives. Khrushchev implied that the 


program would not succeed. So 
Peking is conceding that its 
through communes” 
from achievement. 
¢ Speaking More Softlyv—On top of 
that, Peking for the moment is not toss- 
ing out threats of driving the “U.S. 
imperialists” and Chiang Kai-shek from 
lormosa bv force. he Red Chinese 
now appear to be pinning their hopes 
on gradual defection of the Nationalist 
Chinese from Chiang’s control—and on 
the takeover of Formosa sometime 
much further in the future. And Peking 
is even talking about peaceful “coexist 
ence” between the capitalist and social 
ist Camps. 

For all that, the odds arc 


now 
“socialism 
is still a long way 


heavily in 


favor of Mao and his regime riding 
out present difficulties and emerging 
stronger than ever. 


ll. But Still on Top 


Mao’s prestige 1s overwhelming. 
Ihere are no effective rivals waiting in 
the wings, as far as anvone in the West 
has been able Mao’s readiness 
to step down as government Chairman 
is in itself a sign of his 
Washington thinks 
e No Abandonment-—It’s clear, too, 
that there is no thought of abandoning 
the commune system. In addition to 
the powerful political leverage which it 
gives the leadership, the system has po 
tential economic advantages. 

It makes it easier, for one thing, to 
hold down the standard of living of the 
peasants and free resources for invest 
ment. By encouraging some production 
of consumer goods by the communes, 
the program can mean net additions to 
production, while at the same time te- 


to see. 


confidence, 


ducing the size of the central govern 

ment’s task in supplving consumers 
Phe program also makes larger pools 

of workers available for the vast capital 


projects—railroad construction and new 
steel plants—that Peking is carrving out 
And it mav e' 
roots initiative 
a monolithic Communist state 
Mao can well afford to 
short-term concessions at home, and 
bows in the direction of \loscow 
toward the West—before 
launching a new speedup in forced eco 
nomic development 
e Forced Pace—Whatever 
Mao has probably 
that the 


pose d so 


en encourage some. gTass 


1 perennial problem in 


] 
MaKe SOME 


SOTHIC 


and pt ssibly 


problems 
from the fact 
svstem has been 1m 


IT1S¢ 
mimune 

rapidly 

China has made 


progress undet 


dramatic economic 
the forced pace imposed 


by the Reds. In the past five vears, 
power and petroleum output have 
tripled, coal and cement production 


have doubled, and steel output has 
quadrupled This vear the Chinese 
claim to have turned out over 10-million 
tons of steel—nearlv double last vear’s 
figure—though most Western observers 
doubt this (BW —Dec.13'58,p107). 

hese advances leave China still lag 
ging far behind most of the rest of the 
world. Its per capita production of 
most tvpes of basic industrial raw ma 
terials is | Yet 
Peking’s plans call for doubling produc- 
tion of power, coal, cement, and steel 
by the earlv 1960s 

It seems inevitable that with more 
ind more force needed to maintain this 
strenuous pace, 
explode 


new criscs are bound to 
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car has greater load space , 
. + accessibility ! 








| The car with the biggest 
fo) irohalale Mim delet La 
ah dalm Mallalel-laeligeM-i(-ter-lale—a 


ws 


America’s sold 


(and your salesmen will be, too!) 





The best seller is the 59 Ford and 
the big reason for Ford’s success is 
that it makes wonderful sense. 


Fords are built for people. And this 
makes your salesmen happy. Door- 
ways are wider—easier to get in and 
out of. Trunks are easier to load. In 
fact, Ford’s trunk opening is almost 
a foot lower than Ford’s nearest com- 
petitor. Seats are fully cushioned. 


Fords are built for savings. And this 
makes everybody happy! Standard 
Ford engines thrive on regular gas 
at regular prices). Full-Flow Oil 
Filter means oil changes only every 
4000 miles. Aluminized mufflers last 
twice as long as ordinary types. And 
the world’s most beautifully propor- 
tioned cars have the world’s finest 
finish. It needs no waxing—ever! 


No wonder fleet buyers are sold. 
It’s just good sense to do business with 


...599 FORD FLEETS 
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The No. 1 car in sales 


saves money on gas, on oil 
on maintenance bills! 


The most popular car is the lowest priced of the best-selling three! 





ployers in North Texas. McDonnell, 
with a payroll of 26,000, is the biggest 
employer in all of Missouri. 

Chance Vought’s layoffs won’t im- 
mediately be balanced by expansion at 
McDonnell, officials of the St. Louis 
company say. In fact. McDonnell it- 
self may be reducing its own payroll 
for a few months as it completes older 
contracts for its Air Force F-101 Voo- 
doo. It will take time to start on the 
new Air Force order and to get the F4H 
up to full-scale production. 

“Failure to win this competition,” 
savs Pres. J. S. McDonnell, ‘‘would 
have necessitated the immediate lavoft 
of over 6,000 of our personnel. Now 
we anticipate that by the end of 1960, 
the equivalent of more than 10,000 of 
our people will be assigned to the F+H 
project , 

[he economic impact in the St 

° Louis ‘- en greater than this 
indicates, McDonnell points out, since 
the company has +00 suppliers and sub- 
contractors there 
e Blow to Dallas—When the Navv an- 
nounced its verdict in favor of the 
McDonnell fighter _ plane Chance 


I 
Vought WOI 1 it . ] 
Zit € ( l WOTK 


It 


even 


four 


sonnel 


force ) id pavi minimum 


LOSER Contract was canceled for Chance Vought’s single-jet F8U-3 Crusader. 


One Had to Lose Out 


i carmarked fund x development 


f ballistic missiles 
e Indirectly, lave 
nt wher Chance Vought work 
PLT UTE St. Louis was mad ponding! 
La veck happi by the Nav | e of the hast I d al 
made two MeDonnell Aircraft Corp P41. off last spring wh 
Hoc hat hate St ous but left the standard all-weather fig] I expand e Close Decision 
the Dallas area in an un-Texan despond ing a $1S9-million d ment con tight 
Phe Nav rina Christmas packag ract to a much larger but still undis- 
for Dallas included losed figure 
¢ Cancellation of the balance of \s frosting on its cake cDonnell 
S100-million contract with Chance this weck also got ( {-mullion 
oug! Aircraft, Inc., to develop. th contract from the rce for its 
st Crusader as Nav ill-weather 1-101B Voodoo 
fighter plane. Chance Vought had dc ¢ Key Employers—Both companies in 
livered three of an order for 18 planes the Navy competition are the em 
e Cancellation of a $7S-million ployment leaders in’ th 


1] espective 
contract, also with Chance Vought cities. Chance Vought. with 16.000 

the Regulu I] upersonic ail workers before the lavofts, is the biggest 
breathing guided missile. By this move, emplo r im Dallas Count ind 1s 
the Navy expects to free $100-million topped only by Con 


lr among em- V1 r explains 
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A “sleeping he auty” rides out of the immobili 


at the 


Fre mont, Nebraska, plant of Ge 


New “sleep funnel’ allows 
painless slaughter of meat animals 


The slaughter of struggling, squealing 
hogs, shackled and hanging by a hind 
leg from a conveyor chain, has been 
called “the most violent unit operation 
in food manufacturing.” 

Now it is differént, and you will be 
glad to know there is a new, humane 
method. At a number of modern pack- 
ing plants, the hogs are led onto 
conveyor belt that carries them throug! 
a tunnel containing an odorless, nor 
toxic mixture of air and carbon dioxick 
gas (CO.,). In less than half a minut 
each hog peacefully drops to sleep a 
rides out completely unconscious. One 


tunnel will immobilize up to 600 hogs 


an hour. 
The system has advantages for the 


packer as well as the hog. It speed 


and allows smooth 
methods that 


production non- 
handling 
prove meat quality 

The “Anco-Hormel Immobilizer” 
Vas developed and nrst 
\. Hormel & Co. plants. It is manu- 
factured sold by Allbright-Nell 
Co., Chicago. Tests show promise that 


: i 
I for cattle 


t 


bruising im- 


used it) Geo. 
and 


used 
used 


process might be 
ind sheep. 
The CO, concentration in the tunnel 
controlled by a 
nalyzing-controlling 
the Ranarex Instrument 
The Permutit Cor 
In other fields 
struments are used to cut 
analyzing flue 
ace explosions and improve product 


rugged Ranarex 
ystem made by 
Department 
pany, 

Ranarex gas analysis 
fuel costs 


gas, to prevent fur- 


quality in heat-treating 


help guide complex re 


leum and chemical p On 


Bulletin describing the 
analysis instruments 


Instrument Dept., The 


A 


H 


pany, 50 West 44th Street 


36, New York, or 


of Canada, Ltd., Tor 
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INSTRUMENT DEPARTMENT 


PERRAUTI 


rhymes with “compute it”’ 


A DIVISION OF PFAUDLER 


PERM 


Water Conditior 


lon Exchange © Industrial Wast 
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In Business 


Comptroller General Backs Down 


On Ban on REA Loans to Co-ops 


Comptroller 
1 


Gaown 


General Joseph Campbell has backed 
ompletely from his controversial ruling last sum 
mer that the Rural Electrification Administration could 
not legally grant loans to ops to build new power 
lines in competition with existing companies. 
Campbell's ruling had criticized the $120,000 portion 
of an REA in to Central lowa Power Cooperative that 
d te n Pipe ras 
160 ft. from an existing line of Iowa 


) 


vas Us( finance a new line to Lehigh Sewer 
lile Co.—onlh 


Ilinois Electric Co. (BW—Aug.11°5$,p35 
In a new letter to Agriculture Seev. Benson, Campbell 
ote \\ General Accounting Office! will not at 
tempt to re inv future similar loans nor take other 
the present Administration practice in 
ie abs f an expression of Congressional intent 
to th n 


Pickands Mather Takes First Steps 
For Rail Link to Wabush Iron Ore 


, 
he first major move to develop the iron ore deposits 


in the Wabush Lake area of I ihe idor came this week 
vhen Pickands Mather & Co. announced it was letting 
the first contracts f onstruction of a railroad to the 
leposit 
Pickands Mather, a Cleveland iron mining and man- 
ment company, manages Wabush Lake Rv., a sub 


diary of Wabush Iron Co. Stockholders of Wabush 
Iron include Pickands Mather, Youngstown Sheet & 
lube, Steel Co. of Canada, Interlake Iron, and Canadian 
Javelin 


| ] 


Phe new railroad is expected to hitch up with the 
Ouebee, North Shore & Labrador Rv., which now ties 
into deposits held by the Iron Ore Co, of Canada 


Hlumboldt Mining Co.—owned jointly by Cleveland 
Clifts Iron Co. and Ford Motor Co.—plans to double 
its capacity for mining and concentrating iron ore—in 
Michigan's Upper 


) ’ P ] 
Peninsula. 


Rock Island Cuts Round-Trip Fares 
In Move to Build Passenger Volume 


railroads continue to tolerate, 


Western 


Passe Hnger;rs 


if not welcome, 
So far, they have shunned the Eastern roads’ 
seeming tactics of pncing passenger service out of ex 
istence, but this week they are complaining that the 
Rock Island is going too far in the opposite direction. 

Last weck the Rock Island told other Chicago-based 
roads that, as a nine-month experiment, it was going to 


cut first-class round-trip fares by 22° (while coach fares 


28 


went up 5%). Studies showed the Rock Island that, 
between major cities, twice as many one-way fares were 
being sold as round trips. This indicates that many long- 
by train, the other way by 
alternate methods—which means _ planc¢ 

If the Rock Island can catch even one out of four of 
these travelers for the return trip, it says it will make up 
the revenue loss imposed by the fare cut. 

Ihe Burlington’s genet trafhe manager, 
J. J. Alms, seemed to express the feeling of most Rock 
Island competitors when he said: “I feel such a reduction 
would be disastrous to us. We would lose $1l-million a 
year in revenue if we didn’t increase volume by 25%— 
and I don’t know where that many 
would come from.” Yet the 
cut its Chicago-Omaha-Denvei 


Island. The Missouri-Kansas 


haul passengers go one wa\ 


passengeel 


more passengers 
Burlington proceeded to 
fares to meet the Rock 
Texas also made the cut. 


Industry’s Count of Wood Prefab Houses 


Tops Government’s—Definition Does It 


l here's i 40% diff TCH between the number of 

od prefabricated houses reported by the Commerce 
Dept ind the number claimed bv the industry and its 
trade association, the Home Manufacturers Institute 
But the difference is all a matter of definition 

Ihe Building Materials Div. of the Commerce Dept., 
basing itself on the sworn statements of all known manu 
facturers, reported 57,S00 units last ind estimates 


1958. 


61,000 for hat’s wav under HMI’s 93,000 for 
1957, and a 1958 estimate of 110,000 


Here’s how the differential arises: Commerce limits 
its count to wood prefabs for which the entire house 
shell; including roof and partitions, is produced in a 
permanent factory. HIME h 1 more liberal definition, 


even including a few metal prefabs. 


Business Briefs 


Hight companies ha ntered bids for the AEC con 


tract to do the research, 


levelopment, and design work 
on a fast breeder reactor using a plutonium-uranium 
oxide fuel cvcle. Bids were reccived from: Atomic Power 
Development Associates, Atomics International, Acrojet 
Gencral, Curtiss-Wright, General Electric, Nuclear De 
velopment Corp. of Ameri Nuclear Materials & 
k.quipment Corp., and ACF Industries 


l'o avoid distortions arising from inflation, the Com 


+ 


merce Dept. plans to issue a deflated” figure for 


2TOSS 
instead of once a vear. 
GNP figures issued this week show how the distortion 
works. Undeflated fourth-quarter figures this week indi 
cated a record rate of around $453-billion. But Com 
merce says that adjustment for price imcreases would 


bring GNP to a more modest $446-billion. 


national product every quarter, 


Karly next year, the Weather Bureau will bring special 
forecasts for jet flights operating at 20,000 ft. to 45.000 ft. 
lhe bureau also plans a facsimile circuit for “prognostic 
wind flow charts” specially prepared for high altitude 
pilots. 
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Rope clamp with 
tapered locking pin 


Cutaway view 
of Permaseail rol! 





JEFFREY BELT CONVEYORS 
(wire rope type) 
have these advantages... 


Low first cost— Easy and economical to set 
up with fewer parts; need no belt training idlers; 
intermediate sections require no cover plates; 
two parallel wire ropes replace heavy rigid type 
angles or channel side frames. 


Low operating costs— Fewer components 
to handle or transport saves time in extending 
or retracting. Little or no spillage means less 
clean-up time. 


Long belt life — Lasts longer as load impact 
is absorbed by spring effect of wire ropes when 
load passes over troughing idlers. 


Permaseal idiers— Have Timken tapered 
roller bearings protected by two flexible dia- 
phragm seals. Inner seal retains lubricant. Outer 


seal keeps out dirt. Prelubricated for years of 
maintenance-free service. 


Spacing of idiers—Can be changed easily 
to suit material or mine conditions. 


Rope clamp for cradle bracket — Rope 
clamps with “no loss” tapered locking pins 
prevent creeping. Cradle brackets and support 
stands hold ropes parallel. No separate 
spreader required. 
Versatility—These conveyors can be used 
above or below ground to handle coal, salt, 
gypsum, iron ore, etc. 

For more details send for bulletin 948. The 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 960 North 
Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Ti. 


MINING e CONVEYING « PROCESSING EQUIPMENT...TRANSMISSION MACHINERY...CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 





Landmark on The American Road 


Motor Company Central Office Building 


FORD 





950,000 square feet of ultra-modern office facilities for 3,500 employees, including a cafeteria — 638 and auditorium for 500. 


Architects: SkipMoRE, Owincs & MERRILL, New YorK 


equipped with General Contractor: Bryant & DETWILER 


JENKINS VA 


because efficiency is a part of the over-all design 


Beauty, comfort, efficiency — Keynote in the planning of 
Ford cars, this combination also was sought and clearly 
achieved in the Central Office Building of Ford Motor 
Company, Dearborn, Michigan. 


With efficiency a part of the over-all design it is not sur- 
prising to see Jenkins Valves on the plumbing, heating and 
air conditioning pipelines in this superb building. For 
almost a century the name JENKINS has meant reliability jenkins Velees on CAIN waler Gad conduaner Wines serving 
. valves with the enduring quality to last the life of a Ford building's 2,200-ton air-conditioning system. 


building. It will pay you to have this important assurance 
when you specify or install valves, especially since Jenkins 
Valves cost no more. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., N.Y.17. EI E N Kl N S 
LOOK FOR THE JENKINS DIAMOND 8 
VALVES & 
Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere h Dortere (roy 
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Pres. Eisenhower’s Administration is badly split on policy, with the 
new Congress taking over Jan. 7—only 11 days away. 


The tipoff is the President’s budget goal. Eisenhower now insists he 
can hold spending for fiscal 1960, the year starting next July 1, to about 
$77-billion, and hopes that revenues will match this figure. This calls for a 
sizable cut from the current spending level and a big rise in tax receipts 
(page 15) 


Here are the political implications to have in mind: 


The Eisenhower “right wing” is calling the tune. Such men as Treasury 
Secy. Anderson, Agriculture Secy. Benson, and new Secy. of Commerce 
Strauss, have the President’s ear. 


Vice-Pres. Nixon is in the outfield. He and the President recently have 
spent more time together than in the past, but they appear farther apart on 
objectives. Nixon, backed by such Cabinet men as Atty. Gen. Rogers, Secy. 
of Labor Mitchell, and Secy. of Interior Seaton, wants to show up on the 
liberal side. But Eisenhower’s budget stand will make this difficult 


The Democrats also are being put on the spot. Both Eisenhower and 
Nixon have called them financially irresponsible. With a conservative 
budget, the Democrats will have to maneuver very skillfully to put over their 
spending ideas and still escape blame for another big deficit. 


Another point to have in mind, as you weigh the budget goal: 

The Treasury faces some difficult financing. Big government deficits 
always raise the question of inflation. The Treasury would like to get a 
small part of its financing out in long-term bonds. This is always difficult 
when deficits are big. The advance knowledge that Eisenhower will send 
up a balanced budget in the middle of January might well help the Treasury 
float an issue before that time on terms more favorable than they are today 


Now look at the new Congress in terms of what will be done: The 
overwhelming Democratic victory in November convinces a lot of Democrats 
that the voters want and demand a bigger federal role in providing welfare 
and services, rather than less. That means Democrats will try defiantly to 
increase housing aid, urban renewal, slum clearance, relief to depressed 
areas, and federal aid to schools 


There will be a revival of the fight over school construction. Democrats 
will give a big push to the multibillion-dollar program that has been kicking 
around for years. Eisenhower can’t ask for much because of his budget 
ceiling; Democrats will go ahead despite a veto threat. 


This is an example of the conflicts ahead. You will have many instances 
where the two sides are merely taking political stands for the big White 
House struggle in 1960. 


A teacher pay subsidy seems as remote as it did last year. The Demo- 
crats will whoop it up. Eisenhower will oppose it on the grounds that educa- 
tion, basically, is a local problem. Odds are that one or perhaps both Houses 
of Congress will vote it, then let it lie after a veto by Eisenhower. It’s the 
sort of thing that makes a good political issue. 
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Farm aid will be another issue. House and Senate Democrats will find 
it easy to prove that Benson’s policies haven’t saved the taxpayers a nickel. 
As a matter of fact, the costs have been on the rise. With corn and wheat 
and cotton farmers planting more in 1959, the cost probably will go even 
higher. 

Example: One Maryland farmer who received $1,000 from the corn 
soil bank now will receive more than three times that amount from the soil 
conservation program. 


Labor’s wish for federal unemployment pay will be fought. Democrats 
put through a temporary loan to states last year. Eisenhower will oppose 
continuation of the loan, cancellation of a payback by the states, or any 
attempt at federal payments. 


New power dam projects are put in jeopardy. The Democrats made 
spectacular gains in the West and Northwest, and the newcomers feel they 
need some new projects to satisfy their constituents. But Eisenhower’s 
hold-down will make the going tough—if not insurmountable 


The housing fight will be hot. Eisenhower Republicans stopped a major 
> rt © 
piece of legislation in the closing days of last session. Top Democrats want 
the program still—for public housing, urban renewal, slum clearance, col 
ege dormitories, ig line of credit to Fannie Mae for mortgage purchases 
lege d tories, a big line of lit to I Mae f I I 
Eisenhower’s aim is to blunt, if not stop, the move 


Democrats see a 1960 issue in Eisenhower’s stand. He has drawn the 
line, and they are declaring they will overstep it 

Specifically, Majority Leader Johnson intends to force the issue, by 
putting the Number One designation on a measure calling for federal money 
He is planning to have a bill, Number S-1 (the first bill presented in the 
Senate) that will provide for increased federal spending for airports. That 
is the proposal Eisenhower vetoed last summer, a measure increasing fed- 
eral outlays from the current $65-billion to $100-billion a year 


How will things work out in Congress? There will be a drift toward 
the left. You stack Eisenhower’s plans on the conservative side, and the 
new Democratic majorities, in general, on the other. Eisenhower has drifted 
farther to the right during the last four years, while GOP liberals, flexing 
their muscles in an organization fight in Congress, will put their weight 
closer to the Democratic left 

Eisenhower is bucking the trend. He may slow it. But why is he doing 
it? Possible answer: His first victory in 1952 was on a platform of reducing 
federal government, its costs and its activities. He is trying to make the 
same theme his valedictory 

The Democrats are put on the defensive—for now, anyway. They can 
proclaim that the President’s budget is not a true one (that argument is loud 
in Washington), but they still will have to explain why they are voting more 
than the President wants. 

Healthy national growth will be the Democratic slogan. They say the 
economic recovery is too sluggish, that more needs to be done 


So, here’s their challenge, as pictured by their top leaders: Eisenhower’s 
$77-billion budget won’t meet the nation’s growth needs. This means they 
will try to push Congress to a new spending record. 
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“BUFFALO’ FANS HELP 
POWER BUSINESS PROGRESS 


Behind the scenes throughout business and industry, big “Buffalo” 
Fans perform their vital tasks — quietly. efficiently, dependably. 
You'll find powerful “Buffalo” Mechanical Draft Fans supplying 
immense volumes of air at extremely high temperatures and 
pressures for generating our electric power needs. Batteries of 
“Buffalo” Centrifugal and Axial Flow Fans provide the huge 
quantities of air to ventilate our large plants and office buildings. 
Specialized “Buffalo” Fans deliver process air conditioning essential 
to many types of precision manufacturing. 


Our economy’s need for more electric power, more and better 
industrial and commercial ventilation is increasing at an unpre- 
cedented rate. Fan performance must correspondingly improve and 
increase. “Buffalo”, a pioneer in the air moving equipment field, is 
meeting today’s demands by vigorous research and development. 
In fact, we at “Buffalo” pride ourselves on engineering tomorrow’s 
fans today. 


Whatever your air moving job, your nearby “Buffalo” engineering. 
representative will be glad to lend his expert help. Contact him, or 
write us direct for full information. 


“Buffalo” Builds a Complete Line of Fans and Equip 
for Business and Industry: 


@ Mechanical Draft Fans e@ Centrifugal Ventilatir 
e@ Axial Flow Fans e@ Special Corrosion-Resistant 
(fer chemical, paper and other industries), @ Proj 
Fans @ Pressure Blowers and Exhausters e@ ¢ 
Control Cabinets e@ Zone Control Cabinets @ H 
@ Air Washers @ Air Cleaning Equipment 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo Pumps Division e 


Canadian Blower & Forge 


Buffalo. N. Y. 


Co.. Ltd... Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING © AIR CLEANING * AIR TEMPERING + INDUCED DRAFT © EXHAUSTING + FORCED DRAFT « COOLING + HEATING +» PRESSURE BLOWING 





When you buy from U. S. Steel 
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STEEL, PLUS IN ACTION: FACILITIES 


You're looking at the largest lock-coil cable in the world. It was 
specially designed and built by U.S.Steel’s American Steel & Wire 
Division for the main tramway used in construction of the Glen 
Canyon Dam in Arizona. Construction crews have nicknamed it 
the main gut,” because it will carry the concrete and steel that 
are placed in the dam. The cable is four inches in diameter, has 
312 individual steel wires and weighs 38 lbs. per foot. It took com- 
plete manufacturing facilities and know-how to produce this 
unique construction link. 


STEEL , PLUS IN ACTION: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
oa 


When Blaw Knox Company made nose plates for open-grate stair 
tread, they cut sections from flat plates and bent them into shape 

an operation that often cracked the plates and left them for scrap 
U_S.Steel offered a special angle section with a raised tread already 
rolled on the top side. This eliminated shearing and forming oper- 
ations and stopped the scrap waste. The new nose plates are simply 
cut to length and welded to the grate—at a substantial saving in 
fabrication and steel costs 





you get STEEL PLUS 


STEM, , FESS IN ACTION: 
MARKETING ASSISTANCE 


Sales of major appliances were neve! 
very high during the Christmas sell 
ing season—until 1954 when U.S 
Steel launched the first annual 
Snowflake promotion. Since then 
Christmas-time appliance sales ac 

tivity has climbed steadily as a re 
sult of this newspaper, magazin¢ 

radio, and TV campaign to promote 
major appliances as Christmas gifts 
Hundreds of retailers and manufac 

turers have used the Snowflake cam 
paign as a master plan. They built 
their own promotion progran 
around it, using sales kits and aid 
provided free by U.S.Steel 


rer 4 Aes IN ACTION: 
RESEARCH 


With an electrical current, this emi 
sion spectrograph vaporizes sample 
of metal. The emitted light spectrum 
is analyzed to reveal the exact 
amount of the important element 
present in the sample. This typ: 
test on the strip used for tinplat 
helps U.S.Steel research team 
maintain the consistent high qualit 
of tinplate, and guarantees top pr 
tection for products packed in stee! 
cans. 


USS is a re 


American Bridge » American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence » Columbia-Geneva Steel « Consolidated Western Stee! 
National Tube + Oil Well Supply » Tennessee Coal & Iron + United States Steel Homes + United States Steel Products 
United States Steel Supply and Gerrard Stee! Strapping + Universal Atlas Cement + United States Stee! Export Company 





reaking Into a $500- = 


> The U.S. is growing again. The In-Between years 


are ending — with a sigh of relief 


/ 


> Sheer size makes this economy a new thing, offering 
new goals and opportunities, posing new problems 


p> The next decade will see a hunt for new 


solutions —a shrink-proof dollar, a new balance 


between labor and industry, a reappraising of 
resources in light of the needs of 200-million 


Americans and rapidly-developing 
world markets 


200-Billion 


—« 100-Billlon —— 


1929 1940 


B tue END OF 1959, the U.S. will reach the threshold 
of a half-trillion-dollar economy. It should cross that 
the first half of 1960 

Crossing the $500-billion line will be an event in U.S 


thire shold 1} 


economic history of much more than statistical signif 
ICANCe It will mean that the national economy has 
ind exciting phase, but one that’s full of 
problems. ‘The period of development just ahead has 
little close connection with the cconomic pressures of 

x with the Depression—factors that have 


World War II 
st of the postwar vears 


dominated m 
cntury and a half for the U.S. economy to 


cnutcred a new 


It took a 
reach S1O0-billion. We Int that mark in 1929. But 
ifter the great crash and the vears of depression that 
output didn't get back up to 
S100-billion until 1940. Quickly, with the powerful 
urge Of war production and a dose of inflation, we hit 
$200-billion in 1944 


¢ Upward Drive— 


followed, total national 


Lhe coming of peace meant no stall 
ing. The country swung into strong postwar growth 
CNP hit $300-billion at the end of 1950; $400-billion by 
mid-1955. Behind this 
@ Ileavy pendin 
Wartime savings 


were three big factors 

r by consumers, well megan with 
, nd with credit that had f 
financial mstitutions 


lowed out to 
in Chormous volume as a result of 


rovermimncnt war financing 


300-Billion 


1950 1960 


© Heavy spending by business to keep pace with 
this upsurge of demand 

e Heavy spending by gi 

In the second half of the 1950s the pressure for | 

ind business spending began to 

passed $400-billion, it 


rowth wasn’t coming so easily 


vernment 
growth 
provided by consumer 
slacken. Soon after the econom\ 
began to be apparent that g 
is it had since the war. Wel 
broke, a host of phrases had 
describe this new phase: the Middle vears, the Period 
Between Booms, the Time of ‘Transitions, the Period of 
Digestion, the In-Between years (BW—Aug.10°57,p25 
Whatever the name, the effects are clear: In the three 
reached $400-billion, 


ased only 24 —an aver 


before the 1957-55 recession 


ilready been coimed to 


years since the economy total out 
put in constant prices has incr 
ge gain of only 0.8°% a vear. Since population grew 
capita output actually has 
his is in sharp contrast 
total output in 


a VCdl 


at an annual rate of 1.58, per 
shrunk in the past three years 
to the 1939-55 records; then 
dollars grew at better than 44‘ 
output at 3% 


constant 
and per capita 
a vear. 

Now the In-Between years are ending not with a bang 
or a whimper, but with a sigh that is a strange mixture of 
caution, relief, and exhilaration 
¢ Fresh Climb—The economy is moving up again, some 


what anxiously and hesitantly, but in healthy and 
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conomy 


broad-based way. In this last quarter of 1958, the re- 
covery has already carried total national output above 
a $450-billion annual rate. ‘The inventory liquidation 
of late 1957 and 1958 is rapidly tapering off. Slowly, 
but decisively, capital spending is on the rise again. Gov- 
ernment spending, some of it contained in anti-recession 
programs, more of it in efforts to match Soviet military 
growth and economic drives, is climbing. Consumers, 
with incomes growing and debts reduced, are starting to 
spend more. 

Next vear will be one of gradually increasing activity. 

GNP, measured in 1958 prices, will move up from a 
$463-billion rate in the first quarter to about a $485- 
billion rate in the last quarter. Prices are likely to creep 
higher, and if thev increase only 1‘¢, the fourth-quarter 
rate would be $490-billion. 
e Cautious Mood—But the economy still has not com- 
pletely digested the rapid growth in productive capacity. 
Consumers still aren't in a mood for an all-out buying 
binge. Indeed, the whole nation appears to be nearing 
the 1960s in a far more sober mood than when it plunged 
into the 1950s. 

Inflation, once regarded as a heady, life-giving elixir, 
has become troublesome. It worries not just Federal 
Reserve officials, bankers, and old-fashioned economic 
theorists, but even auto manufacturers and auto workers. 

Population growth isn’t regarded as quite the unmixed 
blessing it was a decade ago. Government spending for 
the facilities to keep pace with more and more people 
mav seem fine to the road and school builders; it’s less 
attractive to people already worried about smog, shrink 
ing water resources, urban congestion—and to taxpayers. 
Growing families may delight the butcher and milkman; 
but if papa’s income is pinched in paving those milk 
bills, he may have relatively less for the furniture sales 
man or the new car dealet 

Rapidly improving technology still entrances all kinds 
ot people—businessmen, engineers, Air Force generals, 
coal miners. But the possibility that productivity may 
outrun the economy's total demands for goods and serv 
ices is more than an academic problem for airline pilots, 
longshoremen, telephone operators, auto workers. 

There are serious puzzles for those who wonder how 
the nation can use its resources better to solve national 


The economy grows—but bankers’ bookkeeping 
grows even faster. This computer is New York's 
latest device for automated banking, and already it 
looks none too big. Bank of New York was processing 
20,000 intricate, contract-type mutual fund accounts 
when it ordered this computer, two and one-ialf 
vears ago. It figured the computer would handle 40,000 
accounts along with other bookkeeping. Instead, the 
computer starts work on some 80,000 accounts. 

An even bigger nightmare for bankers: checks. 
In 1957, banks processed 10-billion checks. In 1970, 
they expect 22-billion, each handled six or seven 
times. Bankers are demanding machines that will 
not only process data from a check, but will actually 
read it and copy data off it. 
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problems that range from cold war to domestic peace. 


Lhe fundamental ridd] 


of this new period—how to get 
more rapid economic growth without inflation—has still 


to be solved 


Hunt for a Shrink-Proof Dollar 


Interest rate 


Busi- 


more for the money it borrows—but 


irc pretty certam to rise next yea 


ness will have to pa 


probably the increases will not be sharp. Exactly what 
will happen depends in part on business’ demand for 
credit; if it increases unexpectedly, the rise in rates will 


be Sharper 

It depends, too, on the workings of the Iederal Re- 
erve’s independent, flexible monetary policy. For eight 
vears the led has been trying to fight inflation with this 
policy. Businessmen, bankers, and the U.S 
till find the policy unsettling and not altogether success 
ful. ‘Thev have found, the hard wav, that flexible money 
policy means flexible—and sometimes gvrating—interest 
rates. In the last 12 months the monev markets have 
been hectic and unpredictable 
@ Slow Demand—Early next vear, at least, 


those markets will be so changeable 


I reasury 


it’s unlikely 
So far, the business 
recovery has brought no rise in credit demand, main 
because business has funds enough for working capital 
umulation. Late next year demand 
hould start building up, and credit will be tighter. 

But it’s unlikely that credit will tighten on a graduated 
basis, even if the money managers plan it that way. For 
the fact is, there are a lot of influences at work in the 
money markets and Federal Reserve policy is only one 
of them 


and inventory. a 


¢ Inflation’s Specter—Al] during this vear’s recession 
there was a widespread fear of inflation, caused by the 
phenomenon of rising prices in the midst of the decline. 
his fear was expressed by both the Administration and 
the Ked, so that when the recovery began, investors 
started dumping bonds in the belief that the Fed would 
adopt a drastic anti-inflationarv policy. At the same time, 
there was a rush in stocks, even bv conservative institu- 
tional investors, largely as a hedge against inflation. 

Conditions have been more stable in the last few 
months. Demand tor capital tailed off, and the Fed 
is no longer easing credit, neither is it putting on a 
SQUUCOCZC 
© Fear’s Effects—TVhough the money markets have sta 
bilized, there's no assurance that the long-term problem 
of finding the funds to mect demand has been solved 
Ihe deep-seated fear of inflation limits the funds that 
investors are willing to put into fixed-income securities. 
Unless there is some hope of keeping the price-wage 
spiral checked, it’s hard to see how debt money to pay 
for long-term expansion can be raised. 

\chieving a balance is the financial communitv’s big 
gest problem. No one has yet come up with any solu 
tions, but there’s an increasing awareness that something 
must be done to increase the flow of long-term savings 
into fixed-income securities. 

The stock market has had no trouble attracting funds, 
mainly because it is looked at as “inflation proof.” But 
equities alone cannot finance long-term growth. Indeed, 
too much equity investment poses a threat to stability, 


for if demand for stocks pushes prices to unjustifiable 


heights, a correction is inevitable. And such a correction 
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might be depressing enough to pull business down, too. 


Faith in the long-term bond market might be restored 


if that happened—but nobod\ 


favors such a return to 
boom-and-bust. 

\ny real attempt to increase the flow of savings de 
pends on convincing the investor that there'll be no 
constant shnnking of the purchasing power of the dollar. 
Vhat’s why the hunt for a Sanforized dollar that began 
1959 


] 1) ] ] tae a9 
this vear will be pressed even harder u 


Labor Flees “Inflation” Tag 


Unions have been telling their members in 19558: Once 
' 
the economy gets rolling again, we'll press forward with 


our interrupted drive for ¢ ind social gains 


MIOTIAC 


ee that labor interrupted 


i 


Probably no emplover will agi 
Wage increases negotiated 
during the vear averaged only a fraction less than in 1957 


its drive for gains in 195 
1 } 
But to union officials there’s no advance if you have 


to settle at the bargaining table for no more than vou'd 


eet if the existing contract continued fo1 another vear. 
Progress, thev hold, consists in getting something more. 
And nothing new was added in 1955S 


For 1959, the unions have one large negotiation to look 
to. The Uni'ed Steelworkers plan to demand a compre- 
This, in addition to wage de- 


} 


mands, could be the largest package in recent vears 
e Public’s Image—In this negotiation as im others in 
1959, labor will be pushing against a public feeling that 


wage increases play a large part in inflation 


} 
hensive medical care plan 


Some cm 
plovers feel they have labor on the run, anxious to avoid 
being tagged with responsibility for inflation. So, many 
managements feel it will be easier for them to resist wage 
demands 

Up to now, management often expected to be 
as the villain in a strike. But the image may not be so 
strong anv more, Government and pr fessional econo- 
mists—among them many who sided with union demands 
before—are svmpathizing with the emplovers’ charge that 


viewed 


wage demands breed inflation and that management 
should resist them 


Washington Looms Bigger, Costlier 


Pres. Eisenhower has long held to the vision of a fed 
cral government that’s smaller and less expensive to 
ium. But in 1959 and 1960 the government will be big 
ecr, more aggressive, and more expensive than ever before. 

:isenhower is preparing what his aides call a “Spartan 
economy” budget for fiscal 1960. But last month's elec- 
tions established a new tone in Washington. High spend- 
ing and a more critical examination of business’ ties with 
government are certain 
e Democrats’ Ideas—The victorv-flushed Democrats are 
convinced that the voters repudiated Eisenhower's idea 
of what the government should be. ‘The Democrats have 
their own ideas of what the voters want. ‘These ideas 
aren't always clear, they are seldom spelled out, and no 
two Democrats would agree on all the details. But three 
main trends are certain: 

(1) Federal spending will continue rushing upward. 
ven with Eisenhower at the peak of his influence, the 
budget soared by $14.6-billion in the past four vears. ‘The 
increase for civilian services during this period was twice 
the increase for national security. Democrats now sav 
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this pace must at least be maintained to meet the needs 
of an expanding economy. 

Spending for the current fiscal vear is officially esti 
mated at $79.2-billion; it may well get to $80-billion. 
itisenhower is doing his utmost to hold the budget for 
next fiscal year to less than $80-billion. But Democrats 
in Congress will take charge, and outlays of more than 
$80-billion are reasonably certain. 

Five years from now, federal spending could well hit 
$90-billion. And $100-billion in 10 years looks merely a 
routine milestone to Democratic spokesmen. 

(2) Taxes will stay high. Even conservative Democrats 
are reluctantly surrendering their long-held hope that 
growth of the economy alone would provide all the ad 
ditional taxes needed to balance the budget. At the rate 
of spending they now foresee, and at growth rates for 
the economy that seem reasonable to government ex 
perts, they conclude that receipts may never catch up 
with outlays—at existing tax rates and with the existing 
tax base. They feel that Congress may have to broaden 
the tax base, and this means depriving groups of taxpayers 
of special treatment now granted in the law 

(3) Business faces searching investigations about pricing 
and its relations with government agencies. 

Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson has called 
for a broad, exhaustive Congressional investigation of 
the whole economy—with special emphasis on inflation, 
productivity, and unemployment (BW —Dec.20'58,p22). 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) will press on with the 
study of price policies that already has brought steel and 
auto executives to the witness chair. The drug industry 
will have to explain how it sets prices on the many new 
products introduced in recent years 

No major reform legislation is contemplated, but Dem- 
ocrats will remain alert for any advantage they may gain 
in the 1960 Presidential race. Their main purpose will 
be to trv to show that Republicans are too closely allied 
to business to be trusted with the Presidency. 


More Money for Cold War 


The U.S. economy is not so autonomous and self- 
sufficient as it once was. In the past decade it has be- 
come firmly and permanently embedded in the outside 
world. Our world involvement—political and economic 
—now is a central fact of our economic life, and it’s a 
stimulant to growth. 

The political division of the world into two hostile 
camps has forced the U.S. to assume the leadership of 


Organizing the unorganized—or at least union pres- 
sure on non-union workers and products—is taking 
new and strange forms. 

Pickets staged a rehearsal in December. Men 
from an uneasy alliance of American unions—the 
usually bickering Seafarers’ International and Na- 
tional Maritime unions together with Teamsters and 
Longshoremen—joined European unions to demon- 
strate on waterfronts of the world. The target: about 
1,500 ships, with 75,000 non-union crewmen operat- 
ing under Panamanian, Liberian, Costa Rican, and 
Honduran flags. This hybrid form of boycott resulted 
in a stand-off decision in its first court skirmish, but 
the unions plan a longer-run performance in 1959. 
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the West and the main responsibility for its defense. 
American expenditures on defense and foreign aid ac- 
count for well over half of U.S. government spending— 
no mean clement in the American economy, whether you 
look at a GNP breakdown or at the profits of many 
corporations. 
© Costlier Struggle—There is nothing in the interna- 
tional outlook to suggest any change in this situation, 
unless it’s a sharpening of the East-West struggle and a 
still deeper U.S. involvement in the rest of the world. 
Some Washington officials now are advocating a big 
spending increase for both defense and foreign aid. ‘There 
is no other way, they say, to check overt Communist ex 
pansion. Others stress the Soviet economic offensive, 
with its increasing intervention in international commod- 
ity markets, and they ask for more foreign economic aid 
plus some government control over U.S. exports and 
imports. 
¢ Foreign Returns—In a direct economic sense the U.S. 
has become deeply involved in the outside world. Ameri- 
can private investment abroad now totals over $30-billion, 
and is growing at a rate of $3-billion to $4+billion a year. 
Investment in American branches and subsidiaries abroad 
accounts for the bulk of this total. ‘This direct investment 
in foreign operations has become the most dynamic ele- 
ment in our economic relations with the free world. 
Sales produced by the overseas operations of U.S. 
companies now exceed our export sales by at least 50%. 
And these overseas operations produce close to 15% 
of total U.S. corporation profits after taxes. 


Selling to a Contrary Consumer 


Khrushchev’s capers will keep the U.S. on its toes 
overseas. At home, nobody's likely to be more contrar\ 
in the $500-billion economy than the consumer. 

Consumers will be ncher than they are now. But they 
probably will put much of their extra income into differ- 
ent goods and services from those that appealed to them 
in the late 1940s and early 1950s. 

They're no longer starved for automobiles, appli 
ances, and other hardgoods—the demand for which kept 
business expanding in the postwar boom days. ‘This is 
apparent even now: While people are making more 
money than ever, the consumer-durable section of the 
economy is lagging badly and getting a steadily. smaller 
share of the buyers’ dollars. 
¢ Where Money Goes—Biological change is responsible 
for much of this. All those children born in the early 
postwar years—teenagers now—are taking more of the 
houschold budget just for necessities. Social changes de 
mand that they have a more expensive education. Satis 
fying their wants squeezes incomes, and deferrable expen 
ditures become just that much more deferrable. 

There will be a fresh new demand for automobiles, 
‘appliances, homes, furniture. Population increases assure 
that. And these increases are projected at higher rates 
than was thought possible a few years ago. But some 
thing will be missing. It will be the dynamic quality of 
the population explosion right after World II. ‘hen, 
the marrage rate was at its highest. VA and FHA 
housing loans supported the vast movement to the 
suburbs. Household formations jumped from less than 
600,000 a year in 1940 to more than 1.5-million in 1950. 

Such a peak won't be closely approached until 1975. 
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Even in 1965 it’s likelv that new families will be formed 
at a rate still under ]-million a year. 

e State of the Market—All this will make a big mar- 
ket for 1959 and the years immediately ahead. It will be 
bigger than we have ever known. For softgoods indus- 
tries it will be a healthy one: People will be buving morc 
soap, food, fuel, and all the other necessities. 

But the market will be a tough one for the men who 
make automobiles, appliances, and furniture. Business 
men in those industries wil! have to find how to keep an 
already well-stocked population buying the kinds of 
goods that have played such a big part in the U.S. 
long-term prosperity. 

They will need to produce something besides more of 
the same goods, for there are signs that the consumer is 
saturated with hardware. If they want to start a new 
spurt of growth, they will have to come up with new 
goods—with things as fresh as television was in 1949. 

Obsolescence will have to be real, not based merely 
on style changes. Pressures will be great for ideas exciting 
cnough to make people spend their money the way they 
did after the war. Though people will have a lot more 
money to spend they will have more ways to spend 
it—for both their real needs and their new leisure. Com 
petition for the consumer's doilat will be tougher than 
ever. 
© Challenges—The squeeze on the family budget re 
fiects the fact that even as population grows, there are 
relatively fewer people in the work force. In the years 
just ahead, fewer people will be available to turn out 
goods for a bigger population. And so, in the service 
industries, where productivity increases come only slowly, 
labor costs—and prices—are bound to rise sharply. 

Simply reaching the massive market that a $500-bil 
lion economy represents will be another challenge to 
business. Mass communications, already fully developed, 
are becoming their own worst enemy, 
the consumers’ attention are alreadv so many as to 
quire steadily improved and more expensive methods « 
ittracting that attention 
e Two Demands—All this shows that business has two 
imperative needs: 

e New and better products to excite the imtercst 
and draw the dollars of the consumer 

e Keener selling methods to push the goods befor 
the people. 

(he sophisticated consumer, who has learned a Jot 
from his splurge buying in the last 15 vears, will be the 
main market that business must learn to master 


Phe demands for 


Backbone for Sales: New Products 


Next vear, industry will respond to the need for new 
and better products to the tune of a $4.5-billion invest 
ment in research and deyelopment. ‘That's a 10% gain 
over 1958 in industrial rgsearch spending, and it repre 
sents almost half the $10.6-billion that industry, govern 
ment, and the universities combined will put into re 
search and development in 1959. 
¢ Coming Flood—Industrial research budgets have been 
rising steeply for the last six vears. And it’s estimated 
that between five and seven years must elapse between 
the start of an industrial research project and the delivery 
of new products. 

So it’s likely that from 1959 onward an increasing 
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wave of new products will sweep through the national 
markets. Economists in many industries sav more than 
half the sales gains their industries will register in the 
next few years will come from products that are now 
under development. 

© Where to Watch—Most fields of research are reacting 
to the infusion of more money, more talent. Next 
year, the most noteworthy developments are likely to 
come in: 

Electronics—svhere a spate of new products is likely to 
flow from advances in solid state physics and metallurgy 
The chief gains next year probably will come in drastic 
reductions in the size of electronic components 

Medicine—where a measles vaccine may well be readv 
for the market this spring, and a vaccine against some 
forms of cancer probably will be ready for limited use 
soon after. 

Polymer chemistry—where research’s aim is to control 
the molecular construction of these materials Develop- 
ments in 1959 mav run from disposable paper clothing, 
to new synthetic materials, to plastics that stand up un- 
der high amd low extremes of temperature 
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Optics—where the research effort is concentrated on “hy 
the development of new properties in glass, through | 4 s 
Tearrangement of its structuré Th vould lead to 6. 
new optical instruments sought for the ventures into it 
space 

More than half the nation’s manufacturing com- ie ale 
panics have strong R&D programs going today. By 1962, ‘ 
it's estimated three-fourths of them may be in the re : 
search field. As the competition to find and develop new 
products becomes more intense, thi ts of research 
grow sharply. Equipment becomes more expensive; areas 
of research tend to blend together, so projects call for 
more extensive research; and it costs more and more foi 
a company to hire competent reseat h scientists 
e Smaller Rewards—Yct, while research draws on more 
of a company’s time and money, the potential reward 


becomes less. When many companies are secking a simi 
lar product, it’s always likely that several of them will 
find it at just about the same moment. Already, in the 
electronics and chemical industries a company with a 


new product barely gets time to send out a press release 


With each New Year, the battle of the budget 
makes headlines. But, headlines or not, government 
grows, seemingly inexorably. 

In Washington, Capitol Hill reflects this continu- 
ing expansion. The structure rising here will provide 
offices for 436 members of the House of Representa- 
tives and their continually swelling staffs. Only a few 
months ago, contractors finished a similar building 
for the 98 senators and their staffs. In between the 
two office buildings, crews were giving the Capitol 
itself a $10-million renovation. 

Capitol Hill, of course, represents only a_ tiny 
fraction of the growth in government and of the 
volume of public construction. Federal employment 
alone has grown from 597,000 thirty years ago to 2.2- 
million. What this means in bricks and mortar is 
shown in one figure: Public construction will ran 
to $17.1-billion next year. What it means in func- 
tions that would have been considered fantastic in 
1929: The Central Intelligence Agency is building 
itself a $46-million headquarters in Langley, Va. 
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about it before the competition hits the market with the 


same line. 

The growing pace of res irch means a growing Crisis 
in the U.S. Patent Office. This crisis, bred of old poli 
cies and overwork, is bound to cause trouble for industry 
in 1959. Patent claims of research developments are in 
fringing on one another everv other day. Harassed Patent 
Office officials are issuing more and more joint patents. 
Vhis spreads research knowledge through industrial labs. 
But it also spreads the reward of a company’s increasingly 
costly research effort 


Where Industry Shifts Its Sights 


So vast an economy as the one that’s shaping up for 
the U.S. is bound to produce dislocations in some indus- 
tries. Sometimes the adjustments are long delaved; the 
leaders of the industry seem to know what should be 
done to compensate, but they don’t seem able to do it. 
Other times, adjustment is so swift that the men in the 
industry hardly know what's happening to them and their 
COMPpanies. 

Look at some samples: 


Munitions Makers 


The whole U.S. defense industry is caught up in 
one of those fast-paced adjustments. ‘The transition from 
manned aircraft to manless missiles has shaken the muni- 
tions industry. Now the pieces are beginning to settle, 
and they're realigned. ‘Technological changes will keep 
reshaping the industry in the vears just ahead, producing 
about as many problems as opportunities for defense 
contractors. 

Defense is among the nation’s largest industries. In 20 
vears it has grown from virtually nothing. In most of 
those vears its largest segment has been aircraft produc 
tion, and the airplane builders still form the largest part 
of the industry. But around them the munitions business 
has changed radically 
¢ Sorest Spot—lo the airplane builders, one of the most 
alarming signs of the change is that profits have declined 


sharply Vhere’s little chance that thevll rise again 


soon 

When defense contracts covered a run of several hut- 
dred of one type of airplane, the manufacturer could cut 
his costs, and pile up some profits. But the big money 
that’s spent on missiles usually goes chiefly for develop- 
ment work. Production runs are short. The manufac- 
turer gets a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. There’s little he 
can do to boost profits. 
© Outsiders Push In—In the earliest days of missile pro- 
duction, it seemed that the airplane builders would lose 
a lot of business to clectronics and propulsion system 
manufacturers, who would get the prime contracts for 
missile work. So far, though, prime contracts for only 
the smaller and medium-sized missiles have gone to elec 
tronics and missile-motor makers. In assembling and 
testing the big missiles, the airplane makers still rule the 
roost. For the next few years at least they'll probably 
hold their position. 

Competition for the airplane builders is tough, though. 
And they're making it still tougher for themselves. Mis 
siles cost so much that all the services have had to cut 
down on the number of projects they can support. Every 
aircraft company is bidding now for every big program. 
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It used not to be this wav in the davs of large orders 
for manned aircraft; then, companies had reputations 
and got contracts—as specialists in particular types of aur 
craft. No more than four or six of them would bid fot 
an airplane contract a few years ago. lodav, 20 or 30 
will bid for a missile program 

Not only are there fewer programs; 
orders in each program. Defense work has shifted from 
a manufacturing operation toward one of development. 
As a result, the Air Force has warned that the industry 
has too many people, too much plant for the age of 
missile production. So far, there has been little shrink- 
age of plant and emplovment. But in the next couple 
of vears there may be—even though the defense industr’ 
as a whole will take in and spend more money. 

Unless the defense business is to be gyorg as a 
large, sophisticated kind of WPA 
pletely dependent on the pu ilse of international politics 
and U.S. foreign policy. 


Profits in Atomics 
Next vear, atomic industry will get its first 
profits. That will be transition enough for an industn 
that’s had little but costs so far. The profits will come 
from the first big orders for power reactors 
e Market for U.S.—Forei ina buvers will place at least 
half a dozen orders for large nuclear power reactors 
hough U.S. manufacturers like General Flectric and 
Westinghouse will land some prime contracts, the market 
likelv to be disappointing to most U.S. equipment 
makers. Suppliers will scramble for contracts, 
down the probable profit margin And forei 
with lower labor and engineering costs, will 


there are fewer 


then it’s almost com- 


pt wer 


pushing 
gn producers 
make the 
scramble even tougher 

In the U 
start operations near the end of 1959. It won't produce 
power so cheaply as a plant using conventional fuel. 

Meanwhile, Congress will keep the domestic utility 
and atomic equipment suppliers in an uproar with de- 
mands for establishment of gove 
plants. 


] 
second large nuclear powe! plant will 


rnment atomic power 


New Transportation 

['ransportation is long overdue for an adjustment to 
new economic conditions. In 1959 this huge 
ill move much faster in its transition to a different 
place in the economy 

lor decades, the nation 
tation. There a have 
enough to fill the available equipment. The transporta- 
tion industrv won't ee this problem in 1959. But fun- 
damental changes that began this vear will speed the ad 
justment. 
e In the Jets’ Wake—The most dramatic event will be 
the arrival of large numbers of jet and 
planes. ‘These are certain to increase the ain 
Practically all cities in the eastern half of 
will be only “commuting” distance apart. A businessman 
who now thinks nothing of flving from New York to 
Washington for the day will be able next vear to 
just as easily to Detroit, Chicago, or St. Louis 
home for dinner. 

The turbine-powered plane will hasten the demise of 
the long-distance passenger train. ‘Though many a rail 
road president stoutly insists he'll never quit the passen- 


industry 


has had a surplus of transpor- 


nt been pe ype ind goods 


turboprop al 
l Phe 
lines business. 
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ger business, the trend is all too clear. Next year it will 
be even more obvious. 

First to go will be the sleeping car—by 1965, says an In 
terstate Commerce Commission examiner. Next will be 
the long-distance day coach, which is steadily losing pas- 
sengers to the airplane, private automobile, and bus. 
Eventually, there'll be only commuter services, supported 
at least in part by public funds. 
¢ Shrinking Will Pay—The railroads will shrink. But 
though gross income will decline, the profit margin will 
improve. As they quit the passenger business they will 
free capital for investment in profitable freight opera- 
tions, and maintenance costs will drop. With a better 
credit rating, the industry will finally be able to raise 
money to take advantage of modern technology. Mergers 
will cut needless duplication and there will be fewer but 
stronger rail systems. 

If more of them get enlightened management, the 
railroads will retain and even recapture long-distance 
freight, because they can perform this service cheaper 
and better than trucks. The truck lines will get more 
of the short haul business, because there they have an 
overwhelming advantage. 


Stresses in a Changing Nation 


Growth and change of the kind the U.S. will expe- 
rience in the next vears brings new social stresses, sharp- 
ens old ones. Some, like the morals of suburbia, make 
only cocktail party conversation. Others make issues 
for board room discussion, for they have a much more 
direct impact on business. 


The Color Problem 


One of the oldest of stresses—the relations between 
white and Negro—is likely to grow more painful next - 
year. There could well be further deterioration—possibly 
violence—and this will have economic repercussions. 

* Boycott Weapon—This vear, Negro leaders have been 
reassured by their successes. ‘They have a new boldness 
that seems sure to drive them on in 1959. In the North 
as well as the South, they will use the economic weapon 


This is the Tappan Zee Bridge over the Hudson 
north of New York City—and a milestone in develop- 
ment of U.S. transportation. A key link in New York’s 
538-mi. Thruway, it can be taken as a symbol of the 
end of one phase of transportation—the postwar booms 
in toll roads. 

Built for decades of heavy use, the bridge and the 
Thruway as a whole are already generating revenue 
enough to cover their costs. And they've spurred 
growth: Industry has invested an estimated $650- 
million along the length of the Thruway. 

But trucks have been slow to switch to the toll 
roads—they tend to stick to parallel and toll-free older 
| roads. And railroads blame the new roads for part of 
their afflictions. The New York Central publishes 
a map showing how the Thruway stays within five 
miles of its mainline, blames it as a major factor in 
cutting passenger traffic. 

Reason the great postwar surge in toll-roads is 
dwindling: a massive federal free-highway program, 
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of boycott more widely in fighting for equal treatment. 


In the South, the Negro is still advancing econom 
ally. But next vear, court cases on schools and related 


Arkansas, 


to a limax In this 


problems in Virginia, and Georgia will come 
itmosphere, white businessmen 
probably will be chary about hiring or upgrading Negro 
workers, or about tolerating, much less encouraging, the 
Negro trade 

¢ Northern Tension—!n_ the 
in race relations 
from the South 


fcnements are being demolished 


North, the tensest issue 
The flow of Negroes 
Meantime, slums and 
So the influx from the 
South puts real pressure on housing of anv kind. 
In the recession 


will he housing 
unabated 


Negroes suffered disproportionatel 

Negro leaders in the North plan 
next vear to press businessmen harder to 
But the job issue is one where 


violence; the 


from unemployment 
rehire Negroes: 
there's little chance of 
cushion of unemployment insurance and 
rclicf payments seems to have averted that threat. 


The Unemployed 


People have talked a lot in the last decade about tech 
! unemployment. Few have experienced it. But 
: 

s likely that many more will feel it firsthand. 
This will put a new stress on the U.S. social structure, 
for most of those who'll suffer next vear from techno 
logical unemployment will be blue-collar workers. 

* Kconomy’s Slack—In 1959, technological unemplov- 
ment will be conspicuous because, for the short-term, 
productivity is growing at a faster rate than the whole 
economy. Unemployment now, after about six months 
of recovery from the recession, is still around 64% of 
the labor force The recovery in 1959 probably won't 
be exuberant enough to push unemployment down to 
tl 7 y , 2 Qe 

1¢ low average postwar rate of 3.8‘. 


nologica 


next vear it 


\utomation advanced fast through most of those 
carlier postwar vears. But the technologically unem 


ploved had no hard time finding new jobs then, because 
the whole economy was growing fast, too 

loday they can’t be so sure they will be absorbed 
quickly into another part of the economy. ‘Thousands 
of production-line workers laid off at the height of the 
recession have found their companies are rehiring spar 
ingly though thevw're simultaneous, 
chinery to their plants 
* More With Less—Mechanized tasks clearly require 
fewer workers in factories. 


adding new ma 


There’s probably no more 
significant trend than the course the metalworking indus 
try has followed in the last five vears. Metalworking 
capacity has grown 40% in that time—vyet today there 
are 235,000 fewer cutting tools and 20,000 fewer forming 
tools installed in U.S. factories than there were in 1953. 
‘The auto industry, for one, is turning out a bigger, more 
complex product in greater numbers with only 75% as 
manv machine tools as it used in 1953. . 

[his trend toward fewer, bigger, more complex ma- 
chines for a larger product will accelerate next year. 
And with fewer machine tools, there'll be fewer ma 
chinists. 

In short, the economy is in transition to better use 
of more efficient machinery. ‘This brings more jobs 
for the smarter, more adaptable workers and fewer for 
those who aren't so smart. And heightening, the stress 
of the transition is the economy’s slow, cautious recovery 
from the recession. Ina fast-moving boom, the problem 
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would evaporate. But in 1959 it isn't likely there will 
be that kind of boom. 

* ‘Tough Problems— | herc 
to meet successfully the problem of aiding those hit by 


no easv wav for the nation 
technological unemployment. It’s always hard to move 
men out of industries or arcas where they are surplus, 
develop new skills in them, and get them new jobs 
lor a start, it mav be necessarv to give them more 
uncmployment protection 

For the long-term, though, the transition to the use 
of more efficient automatic and mechanical equipment 
means that industrv will have to nurture and develop the 
brainpower of its emplovees \ 
in expensive new capital equipment is of little use if 


trained staft to 


ompany s investment 
the company doesn’t have a_properh 
run the new machines. 


Managers for Massive Business 


Kor U.S. it-hand 
billion economy will be a milestone on the 


It will also mark the ultimate 


1 
business leaders, the neat 


S500 
road toward 
cvel large r corporations 
shift in the climate of business from one of catching up 


7 | 
stimulating demand 


with demand to one of 

For most companies this will require more precise 
ind efhcient controls—techniques that are hard to master 
n large and growing corporations. \Mlanagement will 
no longer be able to afford the inefhiciencies that came 
with size and the easy wavs of the postwar boom. ‘The 
recession has taught many companies—to a far greater 
extent than either of the earlier postwar dips—that thes« 
ineficiencies are a costly burden when demand has to 
be stimulated 
¢ No Easy Way—Businessmen are already pretty familiat 
with the problems of bigness. Now they will have to 
them, because steady growth won't come with 
the easy assurance that it did in the first 15 vears after 
World War II. 

\lanagements that have hardly about it 
before will have to make sure that their organizational 
setups permit them to get all the information they need 
to make major financial and operational decisions. In 
the past, it has often seemed that decentralization was 
the answer to this problem. But now it may be that 
the use of rapid clectronic communications and the 
development of operations research will bring the whole 
burden of planning back into a more centralized opera 
tion. 
¢ Men at the Top—In the competitive climate, these 
large corporations will have to be flexible. ‘There are no 
pat solutions for this problem of maintaining flexibility. 
Organizational changes to meet changing market con 
ditions will be the prime responsibility of executives. 
And there will be a need for more executives. Highly 
trained technical and scientific men will have to be 
fitted into the policvmaking as well as the operational 
end of the business. ‘The ‘rise in importance of the 
professional business manager—the B-school graduate 
is almost inevitable. 

In the huge but sharply competitive economy that’s 
coming, they will have to provide answers to the major 
problems of management. ‘They will face a challenge 
far different from that of the earlier postwar vears when 
the mere outpouring of goods was enough for their 
predecessors to bother about. 


solve 


bothered 
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GUARANTY 
CUSTOMER 


e corporate officer concerned w 
natters bears a heavy responsibilit 
e knows that in today’s increasin 

economy, his task can be made ea 
productive with prote sional banki 
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or example, through ¢ 


ol of his company’s fund 
ht bills with a 

he can enjoy the economie 
trusteed pension plan. . 
Guaranty s experience in servi 
in corporate trust matters, thu 
mistakes in interpreting trust instrun 
he is able to reduce peak work load 
to stock transfer function: and he 
personal financial affairs in the hand 


experienced trust and investment office: 
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is the knowledge that he is able 
responsibilities and tasks to his ban] 
diminishing his control. He find 
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Today in the U.S. 


In the 


virtually 


ill new transmission lines and 1 


electric power business, 


the big switch is to aluminum 


“Today the electric industry is growing by | 


bound spendin 


| 
5 billion dollars t Veal 


construction furnish the U.S 


vetting re idy to 
th 3 trillion kilowatt hours we ll be 
Phat ilmost 5 times the amount of power we ust 


today Electrical World. 


n hand with this enormous growth, our need 
iti vill CTOWw., More 


ire turning to aluminum 


using by 197 


and more, the powell 
not only for con- 
but for hardware, structin il compone nts—even 


sub-stitions. Continuing research and devel- 
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MARKETING 


With Filters, Record Cigarette Sales 


peal Per, pom FF SG 

U.S. SALES IN U.S. SALES IN 

BILLIONS OF BILLIONS OF PERCENT 
BRAND COMPANY TYPE CIGARETTES* RANK CIGARETTES RANK CHANGE 


Camel R. J. Reynolds. .. Regular 1 62.5 1 — 5.3 
Pall Mall ....Amer. Tobacco. . 54.0 2 55.0 2 1.9 
Lucky Strike .. Amer. Tobacco. . Regular 52.0 3 46.0 3 11.5 
Winston ....R.J. Reynolds... King Filter 37.5 4a 38.9 4 3.7 


P. Lorillard Regular Filter 
& King Filter.... 13.5 37.5 


Chesterfield .Liggett & Myers. .Regular & King. . 32.0 29.2 


L&aM .......Liggett & Myers. . Regular Filter 
& King Filter.... 24.4 22.9 


Viceroy Brown & W'mson. King Filter 27.3 22.2 
Marlboro ....Philip Morris ...King Filter 19.5 19.8 
R. J. Reynolds. .. King Filter 11.0 
Brown & W'mson. Regular sal 





King Filter _ 66 
12.3 
Old Gold ....P. Lorillard Regular & King... 
King Filter 


Philip Morris . Philip Morris ...Regular & King. 
H. Tareyton ..Amer. Tobacco.. 


Raleigh Brown &W'mson. 


Parliament ..Philip Morris ...King Filter 

Hit Parade. ..Amer. Tobacco. . King Filter 

Newport ....P. Lorillard King Filter 
Liggett & Myers. . King Filter 

Cavalier ....R.J. Reynolds... 

All others 


Total Regulars 
Total Kings 
GRAND TOTAL 


Dota: BUSINESS WEEK Estimates. 
*Revised — **Introduced in 1957 — TNot marketed as filters in 1957 





i i chart above shows that the Ameri bilion or 3.6% more than last vear counts tor 46.6 of 
can tobacco industry 's getting used Adding in the 33-billion tax-free cigar smoked (chart, page 50). Wath 
to good news again. Several sigmiicant — ettes shipped overseas, the industry pro ception of a modest gain for Ame 
developments that took piace this vear duced 457-billion units this vear, accord Lobacco’s  nonfilter king, Pall 
emerge from the figures: ing to BUSINESS WEEK'S annual survey, — filter brands were responsible for 
¢ Smokers, for the second year ina prepared by Walter FE. Knight, research — vear’s entire increase in Consumpti 
row, sent a record number of cigarettes — director of the Greater Boston Chamber e But this year, some weeding 
up in smoke, making the fourth straight — of Commerce among filter brands seems to be shapin 
year in which sales exceeded the vear ¢ By this vear, too, the industry is up. In contrast to previous 
before. ‘To achieve this, the public con- — used to explaining its progress with one — which all filter labels either gain 
sumed 424-billion cigarettes, some 14.6 word: filters. ‘This category now ac held ground, this year most 


\l 
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Filters Reach for Half the Market 


Percent Share of Domestic Market (Estimated) 





100 


1953 


wth purt came from a few brands, 

from P. Lorillard’s Kent 
Most of the other filter brands registered 
mall gains, but four labels, including 
top brands like Liggett & Mvers’ L&M 
ind Brown & Williamson's Viceroy, 
ustained losses 


pecially 


[his development sug- 
ts that smokers are beginning to dis 


Just sticking 


ay strong preferences 
1 filter on a cigarette will no longer 
insure its sales growth 

¢ Linked to the growth of filter brands, 
two shifts in competitive company 
inding occurred this vear (chart, page 
+). Early in the vear, R. J. Revnolds 
took over first place in market share 
from the long-time leader, American 
lobacco Co. The latest figures show 
Reynolds with 25.6% of the domestic 
cigarette market, compared with Ameri- 
can’s 26.5 And P. Lonillard, hanging 
onto Kent's tail, soared from sixth place 
in a field of six to tie Liggett & Myers 
for third place 

¢ Fast Rebound— This 
idds up to a solid recover 
1952 Phat sales of 394- 
billion cigarettes climaxed 20 vears of 
steady growth 


1 
I 


vear’s record 
industry 


since VCar>r, 


Then, widespread re 
ports of a possible link between lung 
cancer and smoking ushered in a two- 
vear decline, with sales 


it 386-billion cig 


hitting bottom 
irettes in 1954. The 
began to climb_back, and last 
ir surpassed the 1952 his 


ret ; ‘ 
( DOWET O1 


industry 
record 
onfirms the 


urg 


Selective Gains 


Regular 


Filter 


1956 1957 


category. In 1950, filters accounted for 
less than 1% of the total domestic mar- 
ket. Regular size cigarettes held almost 
complete consumer lovalty, and the 
four top regular brands, Camel, Lucky 
Strike, Chesterfield, and Philip Morris, 
commanded more than 80% of the 
total market. Even four years later, 
filters were taking only about 10% of 
total sales. Then in 1956, filters out- 
sold king-size cigarettes. Last vear, 
they pushed ahead, and this vear, filters 
sold 197.6-billion units, a 23.1% gain, 
far outselling any other categorv, and 
coming close to taking half the entire 
cigarette market. 
¢ Smokers Get Choosy—Up to this 
vear, practically everv filter brand has 
been carried along in the floodtide. 
Now, with 14 top brands on retailers’ 
shelves, buvers are getting selective 

One brand, Lorillard’s Kent, paled 
even its success storv of last vear 

As recently as two 
was an 


vears ago, Kent 
also-ran among filter brands 
Then, when Reader’s Digest published 
an article citing Kent's filter as the 
best on the market, it soared from 1956 
sales of 3.5-billion to 12.5-billion last 
vear (BW—Nov.2’57,p158). This vear, 
Kent tacked on another 25-billion units, 
for a gain of 177.7 shooting from 
14th place to fifth place among all 
brands. Kent became second among 
filters to Reynolds’ Winston. but. the 
gap is only 1.4-billion units 

With Kent 25-billion of 
the total 37.5-billion increase that all 
filters racked up this vear, other brands 
iad little room to I h \WV inston 


the first filter cigarett m 


grabbing 


into th 
nd held t 


; 


illion unit increase. Philip Morris’ 
Marlboro and American’s Herbert ‘Tar 
evton showed modest gains and Philip 
Morris’ Parliament 
tially from a small base 
thols, Reynolds’ Salem 
§.5-billion snatch first place 
among this tvpe of smokes away from 
Brown & Williamson's Kools 

¢ Falling Filters—But four other filters 
did not fare so well. I iggctt & NMvers 
L&M dropped 1.5-billion units, an 
Brown & Williamson’s Vicerov, the 
leading filter in 1955, suffered a loss of 
5.1-billion units, dropping from sixth 
to eighth place in the over-all brand 
ranking. Lorillard’s Old Gold filters, 
which last vear helped offset the decline 
of the regular and king version of that 
label, fell off this vear. And American's 
hopeful, Hit Parade, despite a new filter 
introduced this vear, did not sustain the 


gains it made 


increased substan 
\mong men 
moved up by 


units to 


] 
last veal 


ll. Non-Filters Shrink 


Regular and non-filter kings contin- 
ued to fall this vear. Among the kings, 
the one bright spot was: American’s Pall 
Mall. Until last vear, this brand had 
grown without interruption ever since 
American acquired it in 1948. Last veat 
it suffered a small decline, but this vear 
got back on the growth curve with an 
increase of 1-billion units 
¢ Regulars Drop—Regulars ar 
trom the S4 
held in 1950 to 34.5 


the past three vears, 


down 
of the total market the 
this vear. As in 
this decline af 
single regular brand. De 
this, Revnolds’ Camel held. its 
place as the country’s top selling ciga 
rette. American’s Luckv Strike sustained 
the greatest loss, 6-billion cigarettes, of 
any brand, but held on to third place 
The gap between Lucky Strike and the 
fourth place entry 
from 14.5-billion last vear to 
this vear 


fected ever 
spite 


Winston, narrowed 


l-billion 


Ill. Competitive Shifts 


The shifting market of the past few 
vears has caused plenty of jockeving 
among companies as thev tried to get a 
winner in each cigarette category. ‘Their 
tandings can be linked to how 
successfully they have shifted with the 
competitive winds. Revnolds holds th« 


present 


leading regular cigarette—(C unmel; th 
leading filter—Winston: and the | 
ing menthol—Salem. ‘This 
has enabled it to outpace American T 
bacco. which | dificult 
finding a spot filter market 
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OYNO Pumps Oceans 


(Pebbles and all) for 


RCA WHIRLPOOL 


Washer-Dryer 





Whirlpool Corporation needed a pump with high suction and 
positive displacement for its automatic combination Washer- 
Dryer. Though sparing of water during wash-and-7-rinse cycle, 
each RCA Whirlpool combination circulates oceans during its 

Industrial type Moyno available long life. A Moyno Pump provides the continuous, uniform flow, 

to 500 gpm, pressures to 1000 psi 1 to 15 gal./min., free from air locking. Most important, even 
relatively large particles—sand, pebbles, children’s pocket loot 
can’t stop a Moyno Pump! 


In fact, Moyno’s revolutionary, yet simple design can pump any- 
thing that can be forced through a pipe! A helical screw-like rotor 
turning inside a double-helical stator forms progressing cavities 
that don’t squeeze . . . can’t stick or gum up... will not cause 
churning, foaming . . . won't aerate or vapor-lock. On OEM 
products and in pilot plants, small Moynos solve pumping prob- 
lems that are different, difficult or downright destructive to ordi- 
nary pumps. Write today for Bulletin—50 BZ! 


ROBBING £ MYERS, wc. 
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Several times during the past few years, our nation and its elected representatives 
have faced décisions which had a great bearing on the progress of our 
nation and the construction industry. 

- On each of these occasions, Engineering News-Record, as the leading business 
publication of the construction industry, Saw fit to publish Special messages directed t6 the 
American people and the individuals faced with the decisions. These messages appeared 
in major newspapers and were sponsored wholly by Engineering News-Record. 

America is again at a crossroads that affects the future 

of the country and the construction industry. And again 
Engineering News-Record is presenting a special message 
on the subject. This message appears in Business Week 
and the Wall Street Journal. 
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TMI Tabing 
Thinks Big 


on Parpose 


.--to achieve 







the ultimate in 


Micro-Perfection 


TMI by-passes tonnage goals identified 
with most commercial production of 


tubing to give its customers dis- 
tinct advantages available only with the 
“closest tolerance” tubing! This organi- 
zation concentrates ail its 

abilities on Thinking 

Big about the produc- 

tion of the finest in close 

tolerance 1.D. and O.D. 
stainless steel and special 
alloy tubing. 

Challenge after challenge . . . the su- 
preme advance of aviation (from 
“manned” to electronically guided), the 
uncharted designing of nuclear power 
applications, the severest of electronic 
and mechanical instrumentation de- 
mands has given TMI improved 
experience and renewed vigor. to main- 
tain its leadership in the quality tubing 
field! We're ready to put this ability to 
work for you . .. Write—Wire or Phone. 





@ Stainiess Steel and Special 
Alloy Tubing .050” to 1.250 O.D.” 
with Tolerances as Cicse as 
+.00025” when Required. 


TUBE METHODS INC. 


METALLURGISTS © ENGINEERS «© MANUFACTURERS 


i delel i sel ai (Montgomery County), PA 
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Reynolds Takes Over Top Spot 


Estimated per cent share of domestic cigarette market by companies 


COMPANY 1955 1956 1957* 1958 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. ..... 25.8% 27.0% 28.2% 28.6% 
American Tobacco Co. ........ 32.5 31.6 28.8 26.5 
UNE a wn bac ceccshena Be 5.0 7.4 12.6 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co..... 15.6 14.8 13.9 12.6 
Brown & Williamson Tob. Corp... 10.4 11.4 11.4 10.2 
PRINS wees sccucceces Oe 9.0 9.3 9.0 
RR a er ain 5 d'un eke skate. tae 1.2 1.0 0.5 
5 Se af 100.0 100.0 100.0 


*Revised 


this year. But its chief hopeful, Hit 
Parade, has never exceeded more than 
last vear’s showing of 3.5-billion. Ameri 
can has no menthol entr 

e Lorillard’s Problems—P. Lorillard 
offers an even more dramatic example 
of the problems in meeting diverging 
trends. Its Kent is the talk of the in- 
dustry. But its one-time biggest brand, 
Old Gold, is staggering. In an effort to 
rescue the brand, the company first 
sleeked up the Old Gold filter in new 
packages, then brought out Old Gold 
“Straights,” both as regular and king, 
also in fancv new dress (BW-—Jan.18 
"58,p90 So far, the hasn't 
worked. This vear, not only did regu 
lar and king Old Gold continue the 
downward slide, but even the filters 
lost ground. 

¢ How Much for Filters?—With filter 


scheme 


cigarettes verv close to half the total 
market, the industry is asking itself 
how much farther can filters go? A vear 


ago, various industrv leaders were saving 
privately that this category should level 
off at about 50% of the market. But 
after this vear, some of them are raising 
their sights. The head of one of the 
companies that has a strong filter points 
out that young smokers almost exclu 
sively prefer filters. Such a trend, in his 
view, makes possible a lot more gain for 
filters, possibly reaching three-quarters 
of the market 


IV. What’s Next 


Looking back on the tricky currents 
of consumer preference of the past few 
vears, industry members also are won 
dering what’s next. On the surface it 
would seem the industrv has done about 
evervthing to cigarettes it can—king 
sized them, tipped them, filtered them, 
mentholated them, flip-top boxed them 
It has given the public a bewildering 
variety of choices. Between 1950 and 
last year, seven new brand names joined 
the 13 already on the market. What 
with different sizes and tvpes selling 


alre 1ci\ has 
a specialty tobacco company 


Dato: BUSINESS WEEK Estimote. 


under the same name, the smoker actu 


ally had 15 new choices to ponder 


over. ‘This vear, one more filter, Brown 
& Williamson’s Raleigh, joined . th 
ranks 

¢ New Trend—One possible new trend 


ippeared. Stephano Bros 


introduced 


I'rend, a little cigarette-like cigar, 
month or so ago. Trend has won smok- 
ers in a number of markets, and othe 
companies have similar versions on the 
market. The big companies, which keep 
their plans secret, are known to be 
watching this tvpe of product with great 
interest 

Another good bet for next vear is 
some tobacco company diversification 


Several of the = six such as 
Philip Morris, already have diversified 


le iders, 


to some extent. Only recently R. J 
Revnolds and Warner-Lambert Phar- 
maceutical Co. were talking merger 


BW —Oct +'58,p38 | 


en though th« 


deal fell through, it was an indication of 
a trend 

\ certain bet, to more heated 
competition for the filter market. ‘This 
vear saw a bare-fisted battle of claims 
with Kent, Hit Parade, and Parliament 


all shouting that they 
(BW —Jan.14'58,p52). Now that some 
brands are not sharing in filters’ gains 
the fight will get hotte1 

¢ Rising Earnings—Despite the compc- 
titive problems, the over-all increase in 
consumption showed itself in increased 
earnings per share for the five 


filtered best 


companies 


that report. Here are their after-tax 
per common share earning 
1955 
American Tobacco C S828 $9.7] 
P. Lorillard 3.7 7.7 
R. J. Revuctés 6.15 7.25 
Liggett & Mye 6.85 7.17 
Philip Morri 4 $7 
Over-all, the industry’s pre-tax net 


has continued to move up As qa pel 
centage of sales, it rose from 3.8 In 
1951 to 5.5 this vear. END 
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Excise Troubles 


IRS ruling raises manu- 
facturers’ tax base on products 
sold under cooperative adver- 
tising agreements. 


A new Internal Revenue Service rul- 
ing jarred producers and merchandisers 
of items subject to manufacturers’ ex 
cise taxes last week. The rule permits 
IRS to collect more tax than in the past 
on such items when thev are sold under 
cooperative advertising agreements. 

These agreements work a variety of 

avs. Sometimes manufacturers sell 
heir products at a discount, with the 
‘nderstanding that retailers put up a 
like amount for local advertising of the 
product. Or the agreements can work 
the other way, with manufacturers in 
effect selling at a higher price, earmark 
ing the extra for advertising, and gen- 
crally chipping in a like amount of their 
own cash. Sometimes a manufacturer 
accepts the extra sum as a deposit, and 
refunds it to the retailer, plus a like 
contribution of its own, with the whol 
amount to be spent on advertising. 
¢ Counted In—In the past, ‘these al- 
lowances have not been included in 
the sales price on which the excise tax 
is based. Now they will be. For ex- 
ample, on an item costing $100, manu 
facturers in the past might discount the 
item to $95, with the understanding 
that retailers use the discount for ad- 
vertising and add S5 of their own 
Heretofore, manufacturers have com 
puted the excise tax only on the $95 
The new ruling makes the taxable bas« 
the full $100. 

Similarly, a manufacturer could add 
S5 to the price of a $100 item, throw 
in a matching $5 for advertising. In 
the past, the tax base would have been 
$100. The new rule would make the 
taxable base $105. 

According to National Retail Mer 
chants Assn., if the retailer paid the 
extra $5 as a deposit, which the manu 
facturer refunded and matched when 
the retailer provided evidence of adver 
tising outlays, the taxable base was $95 
IRS, however, savs that even in_ the 
past the tax base under this arrange 
ment would have been $100 

(he manufacturer pavs the tax, but 
then collects it from the purchaser 
wholesaler or retailer—who compensates 
for the tax by a higher price. ‘hus, 
raising the tax base would raise the price 
that the consumer eventually pays. 

At least one big appliance manufac 
turer says the case will go to the courts 
for thrashing out. Opponents of the 
ruling say the old concept has held for 
some 25 years. If anyone changes it, 
it must be Congress. END 
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i. 


U. S. MAP - MEMO WITH MONTHLY CHARTS 


(WALL SIZE 20” x 30’) (GRAPHS ONE TO FOUR FACTORS) 


MAP-MEMO-CHART CALENDAR 


@ DEADLINES AT A GLANCE e 


Ideal for appointments, important dates and meetings, promotion pro- 
grams, monthly charts for sales, production, inventory and administrative 
departments. A valuable inter-company or dealer management aid. 


Order for each department manager. 


FOUR IMPORTANT FEATURES 

1. Large Daily Date — Note Space 

2. Monthiy Charts 

3. Full Color Map U.S.A. 

4. 12 Months At-A-Glance Reference Calendar 


OVERALL SIZE 20’ x 30” WITH EYELETS FOR HANGING 


Prices for full year control pads 1 6 12 
Single pad postpaid, larger quantity F.O.B. $3.85 $17.10 $30.00 











THORNTON COMPANY, INC. 
1389 Peachtree Bidg. 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 


Date 





Please enter our order for 


— 1959 MAP-MEMO-CHART CALENDARS @ 
———— . Ship immediately. 


ATTENTION 





FIRM NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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Mr. B.’s $3,000,000 trousers 


(A true story) 


© THE TROUSERS you're wearing right now have a 
hook top closure instead of a button? If they do, 
you yourself are a part of this story. 

Mr. B., vice president of a large clothing manufactur- 
ing company, was dissatisfied with the traditional top 
button on men’s trousers. He was certain he could 
create a closure that would give a smoother fit and, at 
the same time, be less expensive for the manufacturer 
to apply. 


Experimenting in his home, he perfected a hook and 
eye device—one that was neat, sure and an integral part 
of the trousers. Feeling that his efforts were successful, 
he brought the idea to The First National Bank of Chicago. 


Our officers in Division B, which lends to the clothing 
industry, were intrigued. They knew the clothing busi- 
ness, recognized that the potential in the new closure was 
a revolutionary 


improvement. So they agreed to lend 


Mr. B. a few thousand dollars to go into production. 


Since then millions of trousers with Mr. B.’s patented 
closure have been manufactured. Some time ago the coms 
pany was sold for $3,000,000 on a royalty basis. 


Not every bank customer has grown so phenomenally. 
The point is that officers in each of the 10 Divisions of 
the Commercial Banking Department here are alert to 
growth potential—and that 
encourages it. 


their imaginative service 


You get down to business quickly with these men. Each 
officer serves one group of industries exclusively, con- 
stantly studies its developments. 


He speaks your busi- 
ness language. 


Whatever your business -you’ll 


understa ng, ve banking 


find an especially 


service here. Get in touch 4¥ 


) The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building 


+} 


C 


ne - 
oO e [Ab 














In Marketing 


Who’s Who Takes to the Distaff, 
New Volume Lists 20,000 U.S. Women 


Women now have their own official record of achieve- 
ment. Marquis-Who'’s Who, Inc., which publishes 
Who’s Who in America, has issued a Who’s Who of 
American Women. 

The new volume contains brief histories of nearly 
20,000 American women, some 2,000 of whom appear in 
the regular Who’s Who. 

The publishers note that the largest single vocational 
category is made up of women who are primarily club, 
civic, and lay religious leaders, with 2,988 in this group. 
Businesswomen make up the second largest, with some 
2,500 names. College educators comprise group No. 3, 
followed by artists. 


Toy Sales Fall Below Last Year's 


Despite Last-Minute Spurt 


The U.S. tov industry made a comeback in the last 
months of 195S8—but not enough to put it ahead of 1957. 

This is the estimate of the Tov Manufacturers of the 
US.A. Pres. Richard F. Long reported last week that— 
despite strong gains by some manufacturers—over-all 
sales dropped some 2% to 4% below the preceding year. 

The association’s ‘Statistical Committee, which bases 
its estimates on monthly survevs, reckons 1958 manu 
facturers’ sales at $775.6-million, against 1957's $807.9- 
million. At normal retail prices, this would mean retail 
volume of $1,411,646,600 this vear against $1,470,463.540 
in 1957. Whether retailers actually reach the normal 
volume is open to question, though. Committee Chmn. 
Herman Fisher notes drastic price cuts at retail to meet 
stiff competition. 


Manufacturers’ profits have been skidding. In 1956, 
the average net income was 3.2‘ of sales. This dropped 
to 2.5% in 1957, despite a sales increase of 9%. Fisher 


adds that the profit downtrend apparently continued 
through this vear, with more companies reporting losses. 

Only a last-minute rush prevented a bigger decline. 
Store buvers underestimated demand clear through Octo 
ber. Then orders came flooding, to put them 5% ahead 
for the last two months. There’s likely to be little surplus 
on the shelves when the year ends. 


Heinz Puts Ketchup in Foil Packet 
To Tempt Food Service Industry 


H. J. Heinz Co. is renewing its bid for the business 
of the food service industry. This week it announced 
that it is offering Heinz Tomato Ketchup—which it calls 
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the world’s largest selling ketchup—in a single-servicc 
container. 

The little package of aluminum foil holds 4-oz. It 
follows the company’s introduction last June of its Mild 
Mustard in a single-service plastic envelope. 

Heinz doesn’t expect the individual containers to re- 
place the standard bottles on restaurant tables. It docs 
expect to find a thriving market where prepackaged con 
venience is a big plus: on railroads, airlines, in drive-in 
restaurants, hospitals, cafeterias, and the like. 


Life Will Supplement Latin Publication 
With an All-Mexican Edition 


For the first time, Life International is going to con 
centrate on a single overseas market. Edgar R. Baker 
managing director of Time-Life International, this week 
announced the forthcoming publication of a Mexican 
edition. 

This will supplement Life en Espanol, the Spanish- 
language Latin American edition started in 1953. Initia! 
circulation guarantee of the Mexican edition is 100,000 
It will carry the editorial content of the regular Latin 
American edition, but will also include additional articles 
aimed specifically at Mexican readers. 

Life will give advertisers the choice of advertising in 
the entire Spanish-language edition, or running thei 
ads exclusively in the Mexican edition. 

The switch in policy, Baker says, was made after it 
became obvious that there are major differences country- 
by-country in the economic growth and market char 
acteristics of Latin American republics. \fexico’s polit 
ical stability and the growth of a middle class as the 
economy continues to make gains were the deciding 
factors. In addition, advertisers are demanding greater 
flexibility, just as they are in the U.S., where magazine: 
increasingly are sprouting regional editions 

Baker admitted this was a “probing” by Life to deter 
mine whether the policy should be carried further to 
other countries. 


Employees Benefit Groups Obtain 


Control of McCann-Erickson 


Ihe retirement of Harrison K. McCann 
of McCann Enckson, Inc 
capped a series of moves since 1943 that puts the voting 
control and ownership of the big advertising agenc' 
the hands of the company’s Emplovee Benefit Plan 

Marion Harper, Jr., was elected chairman to replace 
McCann, who was elected honorary chairman. Hlarper 
also remains as president. Ilenry QO. Hawes retired a 
rector and member of the finance committc¢ 

The Emplovee Benefit Plans began buying § voti 
stock in 1956 and now has obtained a majority, after | 
company bought back and retired the founders cquit 
stock. “This is the first time to the best of our know! 
edge,” according to Harper, “an 


co-founder 


, as board chairman this weck 


sizable agency has bec 
controlled in this manner.” 

















INSURED SAVINGS 
EARN MORE IN 
INVESTORS CALI FORNIA 


| 
wHy 








CALIFORNIA fe 
" 
0 current 


INSURED SAVINGS 


Earn more on your money at World 
Savings. The shift of population and 
business activity to California has 
increased the earning power for 
save-by-mail investors. Send for free 
booklet or mail funds to World 
Savings and receive booklet with 
savings passbook by return mail. 





¢ We are a member of Federal Home 
Loan Bank System 

¢ Each account insured to $10,000 

¢ Dividends compounded quarterly 

¢ Postage paid both ways 

¢ Accounts opened by the 10th of 
any month earn from the Ist 


WORLD | SAVINGS 


AND LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 
Fr or, 
eo 





0 


ept. C- Long Beach Bivd. at imperial - Lynwood, Calif 
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TRADE BARRIERS? 


Japan’s largest commercial bank, 
The Fuji Bank Ltd., with its wide 
range of services, can help you 
clear the way for trade and com- 
merce throughout the Far East. 


Our New York office is at 42 
Broadway—in London, Finsbury 
Circus—where a vast knowledge 
of the Far East and a_ hearty 
greeting await you. Domo_anri- 
gato gozaimasu. 


THE FUJI BANK Ltb. 


Founded in 1880 
Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices : 
New York @ London e Calcutta 
187 Branches throughout Japan 
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Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


% Change 


Federal 
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. New York 
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San Francisco 
Nation 


1941 =100; adjusted for seasonal, Oct. 
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L.7 over the 


VCaT-ago 


vs. year 
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U.S. Incomes: Up 1.7% From Last Year 
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Engineered by Tinnerman 





S-way savings for Chrysler Corporation 
when one SPEED NUT° replaced 5 parts 


Four parts eliminated... 
Parts cost reduced 40%... 


Assembly costs cut 12%... 


All these savings were accomplished when the 
‘Chrysler Corporation switched to a Tinnerman- 
engineered SpeeD Nut Brand Fastener devel- 
oped to hold car and truck window vents in 
place. The all-spring-steel fastener serves as 
a friction brake to hold the vent at any 
desired position. 

You, too, can achieve savings like these on 
parts for your assemblies ... a no-obligation 
Tinnerman SPEED Nut Fastening Analysis will 
quickly locate the places. Your Tinnerman sales 


representative will discuss your problem, 
arrange for the Analysis. He’s listed in your 
Yellow Pages under “Fasteners.” Or write to: 


TINNERM™MAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 « P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


TINNERMAN 


Speed Nila 





CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Buady GmbH, Heidelberg 





























Strong, durable, lower in cost 


You can now specify windows of sturdy, lasting stainless 
steel—at a cost much lower than you may think. Reason? 
Manufacturers now roll- form windows from Allegheny Stain- 
less and pass the fabrication economies on to you. 

In actual bidding recently, the price of roll-formed 
Allegheny Stainless windows averaged only about 10% 
higher than another non-stainless metal. 

Vital to architecture, durability and compatibility are 
inherent in Allegheny Stainless. It never requires chemical 
films for surface protection, and virtually cleans itself with 
normal rainfall. Because of an amazing resistance to corro- 


wesw 7296 





sive atmospheres, the brightness and freedom-from-pitting 
of Allegheny Stainless are recorded history; yet different 
patterns, textures and colors make news each day. 

Stainless steel windows—of all-welded design and tubular 
construction—are available in Allegheny Stainless Types 
202 and 302. 

Include Allegheny Stainless in your design-thinking now. 
Learn how you can get the quality of stainless steel windows 
for much less than you think. For additional facts, and 
manufacturers’ names, write to Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Dept.W-12. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


for warehouse delivery of Allegheny Stainless, call RYERSON 
Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 


EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... 


. EVERY HELP IN USING IT 
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Why is Russia’s Anastas Mikoyan coming to Washington? That ques- 
tion has U.S. officials stumped. They can’t figure what Russia’s First Deputy 
Premier wants from his trip to the U.S. in January. 


It’s assumed that Mikoyan will want to discuss the Berlin crisis and 
U.S.-Soviet trade. He is rated as Premier Khrushchev’s chief assistant as 
well as Moscow’s shrewdest trader. But, U.S. officials ask, what proposals 
can Mikoyan make that would have a chance of breaking the deadlocks on 
either Berlin or trade? 


As the West sees things, the Berlin crisis can be solved only if Moscow 
leaves things there as they are, or agrees to German unification via free 
elections. There’s no sign that Khrushchev intends to do either 


As for trade, Khrushchev and Mikoyan undoubtedly want to buy indus- 
trial equipment and knowhow from the U.S. They need help in automa 
tion and in chemicals if they are to succeed with their new seven-year plan 
But much of the stuff they want here still is on our banned list. In any case 
how would Moscow pay? The West already has an oversupply of most of 
the products Russia could export to the U.S. 


There’s a feeling in Washington that something else may lie behind 
this unprecedented visit. Some officials figure that it may be connected 
with Khrushchev’s new, violent attacks on Bulganin, Malenkov, Molotoy 
and Kaganovich—his demoted rivals. These attacks suggest that Khrushchev 
could be in new political trouble at home. Therefore, the observers guess 
the Soviet premier may be gambling that Mikoyan can force Washington's 
hand either on Berlin or on trade—or at least divide the country on these 
issues 


If that’s the case, Mikoyan may go in for a real propaganda campaign 
while he’s here—working both on Congress and the press. He could plas 
up the danger of war over Berlin, thus try to build public pressure against 
the Administration’s tough stand. Then, as bait, he might talk about the 
huge market waiting for American industry in Russia 


sehind the scenes, Mikoyan might even try to blackmail the Administra- 
tion into a trade deal. He might threaten to dump Soviet surpluses of raw 
material on world markets. If this dumping were on a big scale, it could 
force the U.S. government—-against its will—to take over part of this coun 
try’s export and import business 


Washington is trying hard to improve relations with Pres. Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic. Right now Nasser is alarmed at growing Communist 
influence in Iraq. So U.S. officials think there’s a chance to bring him close! 
to the West 


This week the U.S. leased a big Army dredger to Nasser for use on the 
Suez Canal. The deal was made at cut-rate prices. Washington has other 
more important, economic gestures in the works 

In West Germany, there’s talk that the West may build the Aswan Dam 
after all. The Germans are ready to put up $50-million for a start, if the 
U.S. and Britain together match that amount. If the West comes through 
now, say Bonn reports, Nasser might turn down Moscow’s recent offer of a 
400-million ruble credit for Aswan 
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Still, the outlook for a real understanding with Nasser isn’t very bright. 
According to Middle East observers, the Egyptian dictator will keep his eco- 
nomic and military ties with Moscow unless the West gives him a free hand 
in the entire Middle East. Just for his being neutral, say these observers, 
Nasser will demand that we give up the Middle East as a zone of Western 
influence 


Oilmen are up in arms over Venezuela’s sudden decision this week to 
hike taxes on oil-company profits. The decree, announced by the provisional 
government, raises taxes from 26% to 45% on profits above $9-million 
(It also applies to non-oil investments, such as iron-ore projects of U.S. Steel 


and Bethlehem.) 


The tax move (retroactive for 1958 profits) seems to alter the historic 
50-50 formula for splitting oil profits and royalties with host governments 
At least, that’s the way Creole Petroleum, affiliate of Standard Oil Co. (N. J), 
and other big operators interpret it. They say Venezuela now will be oper- 
ating on a 60-40 principle 


State Dept. takes a much milder view. It says the tax hike won't 
basically alter the 50-50 formula. (In its reading, the decree also may affect 
only 1958 profits.) 


Oil companies had expected a tax boost. But they were awaiting 
give-and-take negotiations with the new government of Pres. Betancourt, 
which takes over from the present junta in January 


U.S. businessmen see a sharp contrast in the financial soundness of two 
other key countries in Latin America 


Argentina is in bad trouble, but getting help. It’s about to receive a 
loan package of over $300-million from Washington and U.S 
That’s partly because Pres. Frondizi has opened the door 


private banks 
to foreign oil 
companies on a reasonably liberal basis. A portion of the loan package is 
contingent on Frondizi’s efforts to push austerity. But no one in Buenos 


Aires is betting that he will succeed—without stirring labor unrest 


Mexico’s 1959 budget of $750-million, approved last week, is the highest 
in history. But bankers in Mexico City think the new government of Pres 
Lopez Mateos will be able to pay its way. For the first time, education— 
and not public works—will take the largest slice of expenditures 


Note these yearend economic developments across the Atlantic: 

¢ British retailers and stockbrokers have had a bumper Christmas season. 
Sales of cars and consumer durables have been helped by a big expansion in 
consumer credit. (Official curbs came off in October.) The London stock 
exchange, where prices started up last February, kept on booming right into 
Christmas week. The industrial index reached a peak December 22 

¢ West Germany expects 1958 to show a record $8.8-billion in exports, 
up to 2.5° over 1957. With imports down 2.3% (to $7.4-billion), Bonn is 
getting an even fatter trade surplus than a year ago 

* France will devalue the franc, if Paris rumors prove correct. Devalu- 
ation wouldn’t come this time as a result of a financial crisis. It would be 
a deliberate move to make French exports more competitive in the European 
Common Market, which starts next week. 
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would this happen 
to your vital records... 


SAFE - FILE 


Certified, insulated protection makes the difference. The ordinary 


file cabinet merely served as an oven for its contents which wer 
quickly turned to ashes. As for the insulated Sare-FILe containes 
the proof of protection is in the picture. Every record came through 
a 1700° one hour fire intact. And there is a point-of-use Sare-Fit 
unit for virtually every type of business record .. . over 200 styles 
of insulated containers from which to choose. All are certified by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., to protect their contents from 
temperatures far in excess of those which would destroy paper in 
ordinary uninsulated files. To learn of all the many advantages of 
this low-cost equipment, send the coupon today. 
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PARTIAL LIST 

OF PRODUCTS OF 
CALUMET & HECLA 
DIVISIONS 


URANIUM 


GRINDING BALLS 


CONDENSER TUBE 


VENEER 


TRANSFORMER COOLING 


EQUIPMENT 


COPPER WATER TUBE 


VULCANIZING EQUIPMENT 


ALUMINUM TUBES 
AND SHAPES 


CAPILLARY TUBE 
REFINED COPPER 
COPPER OXIDE 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FOUNDRY PRODUCTS 


WOOD DEFIBRATION CHIPS 














How to tame 
the atom 


with tubes of 
zirconium alloy 


Atomic reactor construction presents many tough 
problems. Some of the requirements are fantastic. 
Tubing, for example, should combine low neutron ab- 
sorption, good corrosion resistance and high strength 
properties at elevated temperatures. Tube made of 
zirconium alloy has all these characteristics and is, 
therefore, the most desirable of present known ma- 
terials. However, fabrication is extremely difficult. 
The metal tends to work-harden quickly, and 
requires many heat-treating operations. Ordinary 
heat-treating equipment cannot be used. But our 
Wolverine Tube Division licked this problem with a 
special furnace which heats and cools the tube under 
vacuum. And today, Wolverine is the nation’s largest 
producer of extruded and cold worked seamless zir- 
conium alloy tube in this fast growing market. Sur- 
mounting difficulties and coming up with an answer 
to the “impossible” is typical, not only of Wolverine, 
but of all divisions of Calumet & Hecla. 


Calumeta=« 
@ Hecla, Inc. 


Corporate Offices: 122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Calumet Division in Canada: Calumet & Hecla of Canada Limited 
Uranium Division Wolverine Tube Division 
Goodman Lumber Division Canada Vulcanizer & Equipment Limited 


Wolverine Tube Division Unifin Tube Division 











In Labor 





. . | . 
Cost of Living: What's Happening to It 
Tote! 1947-49 = 100 
Cost of 
Living Food Clothing Housing 
Total Rent Only 
November, 1950 105.5 104.4 101.6 108.8 110.0 
November, 1951 112.8 114.6 108.5 113.7 115.4 
November, 1952 114.3 115.0 105.2 115.7 119.5 
November, 1953 115.0 112.0 105.5 118.9 127.3 
November, 1954 114.6 W101 104.6 119.5 129.2 
November, 1955 115.0. 109.8 104.7 120.9 130.9 
November, 1956 117.8, 112.9 107.0 23.0 133.8 
November, 1957 121.6 116.0 107.9 26.8 136.3 
December 121.6 116.1 107.6 27.0 136.7 
January, 1958 122.3 118.2 106.9 127.1 136.8 
February 122.5 118.7 106.8 27.3 137.0 
March 123.3 120.8 106.8 27.5 137.1 
April 123.5 121.6 106.7 27.7 137.3 
May 123.6 121.6 106.7 27.8 137.5 
June 123.7 121.6 106.7 27.8 137.7 
July 123.9 121.7 106.7 27.7 137.8 
August 123.7 120.7 106.6 127.9 138.) 
September 123.7 "120.3 107.1 127.9 138.2 
October 123.7 119.7 107.3 27.9 1383 
Nov., 1958 123.9 199.4 107.7 138.4 
Dota Dept of labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Qevsiness weer 











Living Costs Climb Back 
To Peak Level Set in July 


‘Transportation costs—new car prices dnd higher fares 
—pushed November living costs back up to the record 
July peak. The rise means a lé¢ pay hike to 1 million 
workers in the stecl, aluminum, and aircraft 
industries, wages are adjusted semi-annually to 
the government's Consumer Price Index 

The CPI’s transportation category rose by 1.8°% as 
a result of higher price tags on 1959 model cars and 
higher fares for public transportation. Other items 
showed a moderate rise, except for food, which dropped 
0.3%. ‘The overall nse was 0.24¢, which brought the 
index to 123.9, matching h set last July. 


whose 


the record hig 


Indiana UC Board Upholds 


Rubber Workers’ “Alternate” SUB Plan 


The Indiana Unemployment Compensation Board has 
approved an alternate supplementary unemplovment 
benefits plan in seeming contradiction vd in earlier ruling. 

The board O.K.'d a United Rubber irkers’ plan that 
provides for payment of SUB every th nb week. Under 
the plan, an unemployed worker collects UC for two 
weeks, and on the third week, SUB equal to three weekly 
SUB payments. 

The Indiana ruling comes as a surprise, since the UC 
board vetoed a similar Steelworkers plan as well 
lump-sum substitute benefit proposal 

But in the Rubber Workers case, the board found 
that although eligibility for SUB was based in part on 
weeks in which UC was paid, no alternative benefits 
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were actually paid for those weeks. ‘I herefore, said | 
board, there was no overpayment. 

In the Steelworkers case, the board held that und 
the steel union plan—though it provided for payin 
of SUB every fourth week—SUB payments were actua 
based on the entire four-week period. Some obse1 
believe this to be a distinction without a difference, | 
it gets the board out of a very tight spot. 


Workers Can‘t Draw Vacation Pay, 


UC at Same Time, Court Rules 


I’mplovees cannot collect vacation pay and unemp! 
ment insurance benefits at the same time, a New ¥ 
State ippellate court ruled recently 
reversed the \ppeal Board of the Division of | mploy 
ment in the ‘win Coach case. ‘The board held th 

limants were entitled to both vacation pay and w 
oyment benefits if payment for vacation time 
iccrued contractual nght under union agreements 


The court decision 


Grievance Accord Ends Strike 
By 44,000 at Chrysler Corp. 


Some 44,000 Chrysler Corp. emplovees were ba 
work Christmas week following settlement of a st 
over production standards by the United Auto W 
it Dodge Div. 

Chrvsler executives signed a “memorandum of 
with Dodge Local 3 and UAW internati 
officers which—on the surface at least 
pany had been able to maintain its stand in spite of the 
i8-dav walkout. ‘The UAW 


as a method of determining production standards, fail 


standing” 
indicated the com 


agreed to iccept tink 
to win the relief time it sought, but succeeded in 
ing jobs for a handful of extra workers in the D 


plant 


AFL-CIO Expects Seaway to Create 
25,000 Jobs, Girds to Organize Them 


Phe AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Dept. this week 
pleted preparations for organizing the new seagom 
horeside jobs that will be created by the opefiing of | 
St. Lawrence Seaway next spring. ‘The department 
1 chain of councils in the mayor lake px 
provide between MTD afhliate 
Great Lakes organizing campaign authorized last 

Phe MTD claims a membership of 250,000 and em 
braces 14 international unions: ‘The Master, \lat 
Pilots, Radio Officers, Grain Millers, Operating | 
neers, State County & Municipal emplovees, ‘Techn 


Engineers, Firemen & Oilers, Boilermakers, Marine | 


sect up 


cooperation 


neers, Office l:mplovees, Seafarers, Carpenters, lod ( 
riers, and Electrical Workers 
MED estimates that 25,000 new jobs will be create 


by the Seaway opening, about half of them longsh 


Lab 65 





Through busy Baltimore ... Western Maryland Railway 
serves shippers who watch costs 


Among Eastern seaboard cities, Baltimore has long 
been known as “The Money Saving Port”, a title due to 
many advantages: 

Start with efficient longshore workers. Add favorable 
port charges; and savings inevitable where cargo trans- 
fer is direct, via apron tracks. 

Then credit Baltimore’s strategic location. That 
makes for lower freight rates. 

These help explain why, among all the Nation’s ports, 
Baltimore stands No. 2 in import-export tonnage. 

Now consider special advantages the Western 
Maryland offers you in its Port Covington Terminal: 

1. Modern merchandise piers, fully equipped for 

speedy, low-cost handling. 
Complete large-capacity facilities for high-speed 
handling of ore, coal and grain. 


3. Trackroom for over 2,000 cars adjacent to piers, 
plus radiophone control of traffic. 

All these enable the Western Maryland to cut ship turn- 
around time, speed traffic off pier floors and contribute 
substantially to Baltimore’s reputation as a money- 
Saving port. 

Can the Western Maryland trim handling costs for 
you? For the answer phone the WM foreign freight 
specialist in your city. 


300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md.—Short Cut for Fast Freight 
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Sparks for Intricate Machining 


An improved Japanese spark 
machine tool stirs new interest. 
It can handle the toughest 
metals, producing a fine finish. 


Where metals are hard to shape and 
tolerances must be held closely, ma- 
chine shops are looking for new ways, 
such as chemical mulling, explosive 
forming, and the use of tape-controlled 
milling and boring machines. 

Latest of these methods is spark ma- 
chining, with tools that crode metal 
electrically rather than chemically or 
mechanically cutting it away. Even the 
fastest new machines are slower than in 
other forms of metalworking, but they 
work to delicate tolerances, leave a fine 
finish, and need little attention from 
operators. 

Excitement in the metalworking in 
dustry centers, at the moment, on the 
spark machining tools (picture) that 
Ikegai Iron Works, Ltd., of Japan is 
exporting to the U.S. through its new 
outlet, Japax America Corp. of Seattle 
(BW —Oct.4'58,p93). 
¢ Rocketing Market—Ihe dis- 
tributor has already sold one machine, 
the small model D-103, to Boeing Air- 
plane Co. for delivery this year. Bocing 
engineers have been running tests on a 
demonstration model, and thev sav it 
seems to live up to the manufacturer’: 
claim. ‘The 


new 


Air Force is also planning 
to evaluate’ the Japanese equipment 
The aircraft-missile business is inter 
ested in anv method that will cut the 
cost and the reject rate in the intricate 
forming of tough metals. ‘Ve electrical 
machines will work on am 
metal that conducts clectricity, includ 
ing titanium, tungsten carbide, and the 


discharge 


stainless steels. 

Ihe auto industry is 
prospective customer, particularly to us¢ 
spark forming in making dics 
which cost $200,000 or mor 
is almost entirely in the machining. A 
major auto manufacturer is talking of 
spending millions of dollars in the next 
few vears for spark machining tools tor 
die-making. 


mother big 


ome of 
This cost 


e¢ In the Running—Ikegai, which claims 
to be the oldest machine tool manufac 
turer in Japan, already has about 150 of 
its electrical discharge machines in us¢ 
in its homeland. It is going after the 
export market, especially the U-S., 
a new, bigger modcl 

Phe Japax machines fit in well with 
Japan’s new drive to boost exports of 
capital goods as well as consumer met 
chandise. If these 


with 


machines can crack 
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IMPORTED MACHINE does its shaping work with sparks inside the waist-high box 


the U.S. capital goods market, they will 
accomplish what other Japanese ma 
chines have found impossible, except 
for a few special items such as plastic 
injection molding and wood sanding 
equipment. 

Spark machining, however advanced 
the Japax tools may be, is not a Japanese 
monopoly, however, and Ikegai_ Iron 
Works faces competition from within 
the U.S. as well as from other foreign 
ountrics. 

In the U.S., the Eloy 
Oak, Mich., 
park machining field 
I] and has already sold 
hin Russia is rumore ( 
a multiple-clectrod 
mning lathe-wavs, indicatin 


p. of Roval 
has been working in the 


World Wat 


loped unit for 
C l high 


of development of the art. Other 


being ac 
1, brance, Germany, Sv 
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yark frequency 
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ict, but so bricfh 
ortion of the materi 
\nv conductive metal 
hard or how thick or th 
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drilling 


an} hined 


with the same accuracy as 
teet thick. ‘The process can be used t 
finish intricate dies that usually must 
be finished by hand, because of 
cuts or irregular contours that rul 
conventional machining. 

e Slow Going—Ihe smaller | 
model ($17,500, duty paid, ct ws 
ports) is rated at a metal removal of 
little less than 1 Ib. per 
newer, bigger model (S42 


piece Twi 


und 


hour | 
500 under tl 
ud to ren 


hour 


same terms) 1s 
as 6.6 |b pel 

These are relativel 
rates, but a finish equal to 
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Here’s where this company 


manufactures a“mild winter” 


Snowy, slippery driveways mean that 
trucks will spend substantially more 
time in loading zones, with still an- 
other boost to transportation costs. 
Shoveling is a slow, expensive way 
out... and it does nothing to solve 
the icing problem. The picture shows 
a construction view of the most mod- 
ern answer—a well-designed, well-in- 
stalled snow melting system, that will 
assure a “‘mild winter” every year. 
The coils you see in the right fore- 
ground are formed from Spang CW 
Steel pipe encased in paving material. 
The coils are connected to a pump in 
the plant. At the first hint of snow or 
sleet the pump circulates hot water 
through the pipe grid, melting the 
snow as it falls. With no further atten- 
tion, the driveway stays clean and dry. 
Industrial and commercial estab- 


lishments have discovered that snow 
is a costly seasonal expense item. 
Many have discovered that a snow 
melting system, using Spang CW Steel 
pipe installed under driveways, store- 
front sidewalks, service station aprons, 
and similar areas, pays back its low 
first cost and nominal operating ex- 
pense many times over. 

All the rather specialized require- 
ments that the pipe must have for 
easy installation and long service are 
found in Spang CW Steel Pipe. It is 
made in a plant that is the outgrowth 
of the oldest operating pipe mill in 
the United States. This pipe, like all 
our products, is produced by men 
who still retain an old-fashioned pride 
in good craftsmanship. This is the 
user’s finest guarantee of uniform 
satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Armco Stee! Corporation ene 
WY 


TWO GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


I’) wduel 


NEW PRODUCTS 





Theftproof Car Heater 


The day the worms turn may seem 
to be at hand in the picture above but, 
far from showing a creeping ittack on 
the motor car, the picture shows a new 

ice to make life easier for the motor- 

in this case, the motorized movie 

The “‘snakes” are ducts of a new 

heating-cooling svstem for patrons ot 
drive-in theaters. 

The basic unit of the system is a 
jet furnace’ 


1 


or high velocity heat ex 
changer, developed by Jet-Heet, Inc., 
and manufactured by BTU Industries 
Englewood, N. J. One furnace can heat 
30 cars through ducts laid in covered 
trenches and emerging at the loud- 
speaker stands Phe ducts are madc 
of molded nrethane foam. 

Most previous drive-in heaters have 
been vulnerable to theft, besides being 
more Cxpensiv¢ to operate than the 
Jet-Heet unit. Each furnace costs $65 
ind will heat 30 cars for 2¢ a night 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 








\ remote-control, automatic hoist d« 
loped for the 


building construction 
ndustry will raise or lower loads up to 
lI 1 rate of 160 ft. per minute. 

by push-buttons at 
| i] level of the 
Manufacturer: Buck Equipment Corp., 
Cincinnati Cost 


structure. 


$5,500, plus extras. 
s 

An outside rear view mirror that melts 
wav ice and snow is now available for 
trucks and cars. It will de-ice at zero 


+ 


emperatures in three minutes. The 
lement is an electrically con 
tive coating fired on the back of the 
panel, powered by the vehicles 
v. Marketer Spartan Automotive 
Jackson, Mich. Cost: $12. up. 


heating 
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Coal scores with Notre Dame 


University power plant burns coal for modern steam generation 


Enrollment growth and building expansion had puta strain on 
the power plant at the University of Notre Dame, South Bend, 
Ind. After careful study—by the consulting firm of Albert Kahn 
Associated Architects and Engineers, of Detroit—a decision 
was made to modernize steam facilities and add power gener- 
ating equipment. Two new coal-fired boilers, a turbo-generator 
and auxiliary equipment were installed. 

Maximum efficiency is achieved through automatic combus- 
tion control and complete instrumentation. Today steam is 
generated economically. Another noteworthy result of these 
innovations has been the c/ean/iness of operation . .. making 
Notre Dame’s power plant a model of good housekeeping. 





c It an engineering firm 
If you are remodeling or building new heating or power 
facilities, it will pay you to consult a qualified engineering 
firm. Such concerns—familiar with the latest in fuel costs and 
equipment—can effect great savings for you in the efficiency 
and economy of coal. 
Coal is lowest-cost fuel 

Today, when the annual cost of fuel often equals the original cost 
af the boilers, you should know that bituminous coal is the 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


Dept. BW-11A, Southern Building Washington 5, D. ¢ 


lowest-cost fuel in most industrial areas. And modern 


burning equipment gives you 15‘; to 50°) more 
dollar, while automatic operation trims labor 
eliminates smoke problems. What's more, tremen 


ce 
steam | 


costs i 


dous Oa 


reserves and mechanized mining procedures assure you 


constantly plentiful supply of coal at stable prices. 


For free literature or technical advisory service, se 
below. 


SEND COUPON FOR NEW ‘Guide Specifications for Under 
feed Stoker Fired Low-Pressure Heating Plants 
Heavy demand for the first edition of this booklet 
adaptable for design loads 3,000 to 26,000 EDR 
steam, has justified an expanded edition covering 
application of underfeed stokers to firetube, water 
tube and sectional cast iron boilers. Complete speci 
fications criteria cover all aspects of typical he ating | 
plant 


Gentlemen: Please send me: 
Guide Specifications Booklet Case histories on large 
I am interested in your advisory service 

Name 

Title ‘i 

Company 


Address 


nd COHp 
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i 
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BW-12 
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You know how to 
we'll show you how to 


When a new product has to be marked — or the imprint 
on a present one improved — how do you solve the prob- 
lem? Perhaps you’ve tried building your own marking 
equipment, and later found the results didn’t justify the 
investment in engineering time and money. Possibly 
existing equipment was modified to do the job, or a ‘quick 
bargain’’ machine was bought and the price paid was 
poor marking quality, inflexibility, or production delays 
because of a slow process. 


Every one of these pitfalls can be avoided by a single step: 
call in a Markem field engineer at the start. He’ll study 
what you have to mark, ask a lot of questions about how 
many and how fast, what handling your product gets, 
how often the imprint must be changed, whether you want 
marking to be a separate’ operation or right in your line. 
Then, after thorough study by Markem, he can tell you 
exactly what Markem machine, type and specialty ink 


make it — 
mark it 








is best for your job, how fast they will mark your products 
and how much it will cost. 

The machine, most likely, will be one from more than 
40 standard, basic Markem groups. After spending nearly 
50 years building marking equipment and nothing else, 
Markem has machines and inks to identify or decorate 
almost any size, shape and material you can name and 
new equipment is constantly being developed. 


The advantages to you can all be summed up this way: 
why spend your valuable time, money and talent trying to 
lick a new marking problem when Markem has prob- 
ably already solved it, or one just like it, for someone else? 
For marking parts or complete products . . . containers 
and packages . . . tapes, labels, tags and scores of items, 
the right marking method with Markem equipment - 
will provide the quality and economy you need. Write 
Markem Machine Co., Keene 33, N.H. 


MARKENM 


EVERYTHING 


INDUSTRY NEEDS...FOR PROFITABLE MARKING... SINCE 


1911 











In Business Abroad 


Orders From U.S. Appliance Dealers 


Swamp Japan’s Electronics Industry 


Japan’s expanding clectronics industry is booming 
with U.S. business. Yo fill Christmas orders placed 
bv appliance dealers from New York to San Francisco, 
Japanese producers of midget transistor radios have been 
airlifting an average of 2,500 a week to the U.S. since 
early November—plus regular shipments by sea. 

\ fortnight ago, to speed up delivery, the Japanese 
chartered a plane to flv nothing but transistor radios. 

Meanwhile, Japan is developing fast into a major sup- 
plicr of vacuum tubes to the U.S.) So far, American 
electronics companies have ordered a reported 20-million 
tubes from Hitachi, ‘Voshiba Electric, and Shin Nippon 
Hlectnic. Bevond that, Sanvo Electric Co. reportedly has 
contracts to supply 500,000 radio receiving sets to Can 
ada, the U.S., West Germany, and Mevico. 


New British Airline Seeks to Offer 
Commonwealth Flights at 50% Rate Cut 


Eagle Airways, Ltd., an independent British line, 
has caused a stir in London aviation circles. Provided 
it gets approval from Britain's all-powerful Air ‘Transport 
Advisory Council, Eagle will start 11 regularly scheduled 
flight services between London and Commonwealth 
countries next March—and slice fares by 350°. 

Attempting to forestall objections from competing 
lines—chiefly foreign companics and British Overseas 
Airways Corp.—Eagle proposes initially to limit its new 
flights to holders of British passports. Services would 
be below tourist class standards; passengers would be 
able cither to buv meals and drinks aboard or bring theit 
own. 

lo start off, Eagle aims to use Douglas DC-7C ai 
craft, then switch to Britannias and Comcts when busi 
ness justifies it. The new routes would link London with 
Africa, the Mediterranean, and the British West Indies. 


Argentina Enlists U.S. Cash and Knowhow 


For a Massive New Petrochemicals Complex 


\t Argentina’s invitation, Fish International Corp. 
wholly owned subsidiary of Houston's Fish | ngineering 
Corp.—is laving plans to build a $56-million petrochem 
icals complex at San Lorenzo, a deepwater 
Rio Plata up-river from Buenos Aires. ‘The project will 
be financed one-third each bv Fish, Witco Chem 
ical Co. of New York, and Argentine national interests 

\t the outset, the new plant figures to save Argentina 
about $30-million annually in foreign exchange; ultimate 


port on the 
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innual production is projected at about 545-1 
Part of a larger development, it’s able to draw its oil 
and gas supplies from fields as far distant as the Bolivian 
border—via a $150-million pipeline scheduled for com 
pletion next vear. 
Consisting of 1,500 miles of gas line and 950 im 
of products line, the pipeline is a jomt venture of 
Sargo S. A., Obras Oleoductos y Gasoductos Argentina 
Fish, and North American Utilities Corp..of New Yor! 


Canada Presses British West Indies 


To Stay Within Dominion‘s Trade Orbit 


lo offset the growing interest of the U.S. in 

Caribbean (nickel and petroleum in Cuba, bauvit 
Jamaica), Canada is going a!i out to keep the new I! 
island Federation of the British West Indies in it 
mercial orbit: 

¢ The Dept. of Trade & Commerce has sct up 
new division, Canadian ‘Trade Fairs in the West Indi 
It's to handle Ottawa's first trade 
ind ‘Jrinidad, early next vear 

¢ The Canadian Chamber of Commerce ha 
ized a tour of 40 leading businessmen to spend a fort 
night drumming up good will and business in th 
Led bv the president of the loronto-D 
ion Bank, tour members include the president. of 
Manufacturers Assn., exporters of text 
farm machinery, and whiskey to the West Indies 
importers of West Indian raw materials such as suga 


fairs on Jam 


federation 


Canadian 


Most of Britain’s Nationalized Steel 


Has Been Returned to Private Ownership 


Out of 71 private British steel compames nationalize 
in the early 1950s under the Labor government, 49 hav 
heen returned to private ownership. ‘Those 49, acco 
to the British Iron & Steel Holding & Realization Ag: 
cvs annual report, now account for about 85°), of tot 
British steel production 

In 1953, at the height of nationalization, thr 
took over $706.4-million worth of securities; now only 
tbout S$117-million remains in its hands. And only tw 
companies still nationalized—Richard ‘Thomas & Ba 
wins, and Stavelex Iron & Chemical—account for 6657 of 
the agencv’s holdings. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


St. Regis Paper Co. bought 50% of three South 
\frican container companies. ‘The three—Atlas Box ¢ 
I.td.. National Containers, Ltd., and ‘Transvaal | 
\Ifg.—reported combined sales in. 1957 of S5-muill 


International Finance Corp. will invest $1.2-million in 
Cia Mincira de Cimento Portland S.A. (Comiunci), a B 
‘| Cominci will build a 200,000) met 


lian company 
tons a vear cement plant in Minas Gerais State 





THE MARKETS 





The Great Bull Market—It’s Spread Around the World 


Percent Change in 1958 


+45 
+43 

















Data Dow Jones Industrial Average and Representative Loca! Industrial Stock Indexes. 


Dancing to New York's Tune 


Phe hi 


r market to record 


idlong rush of New York's 
high page 16 
Christmas note to stock 
ill over the world this week. As 
the chart above how New York has 
not had a corner on the bull market 
from London to Tokyo, record numbers 
of investors have bidding up the 
yrices of stocks in what is a worldwide 
rend toward equity investment 

Some market idvanced further 
than Wall Street, but its 
et the tone for trading around the 
world Ihis was the case a 
when U.S. stock prices were dechmning, 
ind most other markets responded with 
much more drastic Now, 
the foreign market moved up 
faster although have 
not vet shown the 111 
is the U.S 

Phe only exceptions are Mexico and 
France, where local political uncertain 
ties have offset the pattern. Even in 
these two markets observers predict that 
upturns are in the making 

New York dogs more than set a price 
pattern. What's more important, Wall 
Street's campaign to broaden the bas« 
of common stock ownership is leading 
to similar efforts abroad 
e Middle Classes—There has 


lent 


trading 


l cheer 


he Cl 
' 
| 
t 
hy i\¢ 
movements 


VCdl ago, 


downturns 
hy IV¢ 
their cconomics 


kind of recovery 


alwavs 


72 The Varkets 


been some participation by small in 
vestors in New York, while in most for 
cign countrics buving stock has genet 
ally been limited to a. small number of 
rich investors. But 
the buving 
the middle classes 
inflation has been growing 
their incomes 

Phe principal vehicle for their stock 
investments is the mutual fund, largely 
modeled on U.S. examples. For the 
first time, these funds have become a 
major force in foreign markets, provid 
ing much of the price buoyancy. ‘The 
growing acceptance of 
and thei 
investors, Are 


much of 
done by 


this vcar, 
ibroad has been 
whos iwareness of 


long with 


funds, 
small 
further 
world S stock Mir 


mutual 
campaigns to attract 
likely to 
rises In most of the 
kets 

Here’ individual markets have 
fared in 1958 and their prospects for 
next yea 

London. Stocks been 
steadily since February, and hit an all- 
time peak this month. The bull mat 
ket has not been slowed down by the 
slackening in cconomic activity. In fact, 
the casy money policy now being fol 
lowed by the Bank of England has 
helped stock prices 


Much of the 


mean 


S how 


have rising 


demand for stocks in 


London comes from institutional inves- 


nsion funds 


OTS— pt 
t i | 


ind insurance com- 
panies—which have been switching from 
bonds hese have not 
S., pre- 
ferring the higher vields—averaging ovet 
5 obtainable in London (BW —Nov 
15°58,p130 But public participation 
is growing rapidly via the “unit 
trusts which last spring 
expansion. ‘That 
London analysts 
think stock prices will go higher in 1959 
that 
tightens again, 
stocks should 


institutions 


been buving securities in the | 


maint 
mutual funds 
started inl CXPIOSIV( 
is one reason why 
In addition, observers sa\ is busi 
ness picks up and mone 
the shift from bonds int 
icceicrate 

Paris. 


having to change 


french investors, dismaved 
republics rather than 
failed to bid up stock prices 
But Paris brokers say that once 
policy is settled, 
the market should start to climb, al 
though there’s no agreement on which 
policies would most benefit stockhold- 
ers 

West Germany. After a steep rise in 
domestic stock prices, German banks 
which account for most of the stock 
trading—and investment houses feel that 
the situation is vulnerable. 

Investment—mutual—funds arc 


cabinets 
in 1958 


de Gaulle’s economi 


buy - 
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Publisher’s Note—This is an advertisement, but one of 


such unusual character we are glad to be a sponsor of it. 


-Persuaders 
in the Public Interest 


The story of a little-known band of men and women 


who created a Hundred Million Dollar 
Non-Profit Trust that works for the public good 


_ 

afather, 

ing hi 

tioning 

ily through 

one of our 

great nation- 

al forests 

Wl pulled up for 
the view 


WIMy N 


W h ere a 
mountain road looked down on a 
deep, wooded canyon, 

Killing his pipe, he flared a kitchen 
match with, his thumbnail, in the 
Western manner. 

“Hey, Pop,” cried his eight year- 
old son, “don’t throw that match 
out the window, break it. You know 
what Smokey the Bear says.” 

Smokey has been urging people to 
take such precautions against start- 
ing forest fires for 16 years. You've 
probably seen his messages on 
posters, on TV, or in print. Or heard 
them on, the radio. 

Smokey, who now lives in the 
Washington, D. C., zoo, was a real- 
life bear cub. A forest ranger found 
him wandering in the smoke of a 
forest fire which had consumed his 
mother. Advertising men dressed 
him up in print as a forest ranger 
and made him the greatest fire 
fighter of them all. 

As a result of his efforts, the U.S. 
Forest Service estimates that, since 
1942, 600,000 forest fires did not start; 
260 million acres of timber did not 
burn; and nearly 10 billion dollars of 
damage was not done! 





By Jason Weems 


Who Made Smokey a Hero 
Fire Fighter? 
key got his. start in the fine. 
ghting business in 1942 


U.S. Forest Service ca 


a unique bus 


Calle 1 The \dvertisn 4 


You've probably heard of 


Phe Advertising Council, but it is 
kely that a day passes in which 
| are not exposed to the persuasive 
ages, prepared and disseminated 
Its auspices, or 
This is a good 
r your country. 
all started when a1 ising 
had lunch with 
essor and three officers the 


Ni W 
g of 1941, 


cketeller Found: 
Phis was in the sp: 
The Adman 
Stuck His Neck Out 
professor was doing research in 
a Rocke- 
feller grant, so the lunch table talk 


:mMunications under 


naturally turned to the art, or 

ence, of communication. That was 
when the adman stuck his neck out. 

He said all foundations were mak- 
ing two mistakes in policy. First, 
they spent most of their money on 
the zucrease ot knowledge and very 
little on the distribution of it. Sec- 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR—Jason Weems is the pen 
name for one of America's most versatile men. 
He has been successful as a Bible salesman, a 
printer, an advertising writer, a book and maga- 
zine publisher, a government official, the head 
of a social science research laboratory and con- 
sultant to a large Foundation. He is the author 
of several books. 


Q 


ed o 
methods, 
high Speed ett 
pictures, broadca 
tising. 

Seeing a 
eyes ot the 


Gre vo, 


world-wid 
cal problems f Tr 
Foundation, the 
went on to elabor: 
of what adverti 
spread new mnie 


among all the people. 


Persuasion for the 
Public Welfare 

His convictions, widely 
many advertising met 
boiled down to this: 

1. American adv 

and techniques had 

most effective means ft 

munication of new knowledg 

for persuasion to use it, W 

world had ever seen. 


2. This means 


could be used 
in the public 
being used in t 

3. Advert 
cation facility 
ness, busine it 
mak ng 


public welfare proj 


consider 


izations. 
Out of these convict 
tising Council was bor: 
rURN PAGE 








ber, 1941. It ! tial 


financial 


organizers an 
were the Six 
official organizations of national ad 
vertisers, of magazine, newspaper, 
d outdoor media owners, 
and of advert ng agencies 


It had barely:*been organized when 


it was called upon to play a greater 
role than any of its founders had 
oned. 
The Stab in the Back 

On December 7, 1941, the Japanese 
struck Pearl Harbor. A country at 


itself faced with vast new 


envi 


war found 
proble ms which could be met only 
with the cooperation of all the people. 

he rap metals, rubber and paper 
vast quantities, 


were needed I! 


and they had to be gathered up 


from every farmyard and city 
cellar 

kat ind wheat had to be saved 
to send to our allies. 

War Bonds had to be sold. 
Merchant seamen, WACS, 
WAVES, and nurses had to be 
recruited 


\ tory garde ns had to be planted. 
Alt gether, before the war was 


over, CIV al had to be persuaded 


t< lo! re than one hundred 
things like this. 
Great Br tain, faced with the same 
problems, had turned to paid gov 
ernment advertising to help Solve 


lem, his mad the government Dy 
} 4] t the 


. : 
tar the biggest, and alm 


a iverti er in the country. Some telt 





The stery of a man ! 


who was a national : 
hero for 42 years : . 
and never knew it! cy 






AMERICA'S LEADERSHIP DEPENDS ON FIRST-RATE SCHOOLS 





BETTER SCHOOLS In 19 State School 

Fimenree Caches = gaeeeiiee 1 Parent 

le her 4 ition membership rose. Citizen 

concern about ou ols and what they teach is 
: n c 





this was a potential threat to free- 


dom of the press. 


America Chose a Better Way 
Our government turned to the newly 
formed Advertising Council, which 
quickly became the War Advertis- 
ing Council. 

The Council called for volunteers. 

Advertising agencies supplied tal- 
ented people to prepare the messages 


needed. Advertisers, magazines, 


newspapers, radio stations, and out- 


d yor poster companies supplied ad- 
vertising time and space to carry 
the messages to the country. 

All these interests responded 
through the War Advertising Coun- 
cil. America responded to the mes- 
sages. 

By the end of the war, more than 
One Billion Dollars’ worth of govern- 
ment messages had been published 
and broadcast as a contribution of 
American business to the war effort. 

The results proved what advertis- 
that ad- 


vertising could as effectively inform 


ing men had long believed: 


and persuade people to act in the 
pub Ic interest as 1t Nad 1n thet pri- 


t 


Vate interest. 
Waging the Peace 


in the 
War Advertising Council thought its 


When the war ended, many 


usefulness was over. There were 
more who felt that the instrument of 
public information, which the Coun- 
cil had created, was far too valuable 
to be reserved for war. 

The government still had jobs of 
public information which needed do- 
ing... such as forest fire prevention, 
ings Bonds; and 

an 


rigina 


' 
there was the or 


and the sale of Sav 
Council con- 
cept of broad public service such as 
assisting the work of the Red Cross, 
CARE, March ot Dimes, the Na- 
Satety Council, and many 
others. The word “War” was dre ypped 


tional 


\dvertising 


Ss 


from the name, and The 
Council continued. But here it faced 


a new problem. 


Who Decides What’s in the 
Public Interest? 

Under the imperatives of war there 
was no question about what projects 
the Council should undertake, but 
when it came to non-governmental 
organizations and non-war projects 
of government departments, who 
was to determine which ones were in 
the public interest? 

The businessmen who were the fi- 


nancial supporters and operators of 


} 


the Council’s facilities did not feel 
it was in the public interest that they 
alone should decide such questions. 

As a result, a Public Policy Com 
mittee was created. This was a group 
of 20 of America’s most distinguished 
ith backgrounds and ex- 
Ameri- 


citizens W 
perience in various areas of 
can life. One of the first to accept an 
Alan 


Gregg, who remembered the lunch- 


invitation to serve was Dr. 


eon where he first heard how adver- 
tising might help solve some health 
proble ms. 

On this page you'll find a list of 
the men 
out pay, on this Public Policy Com 


and women who serve, with 
mittee. They are drawn from bus! 
ness, labor, education, agriculture, 
the religions, medicine and public 
affairs. They represent no one but 


themselves and the best interests of 

their country, as they see them. 
When a pre ject is presented for 

The Advertisi 


eh. B 
Crile 


iz Council’s support, 


ard of Directors first decides 


whether or not it can benefit from 
broad national advertising. If they 
dex de it can, it goes to the Public 
P y Committee which votes on 
wl t it 1s importantly in 


Public Pol 


nterest. The 





Public Policy Committee 
of The Advertising Council 


CHAIRMAN 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


VICE CHAIRMAN 
EVANS CLARK, 
Editorial Board, New York Times 
MEMBERS 
SARAH GIBSON BLANDING, President, 
Vassar College 
RALPH J, BUNCHE, Under Secretary, 
United Nations 
BENJAMIN J. BUTTENWIESER, Partner, 
Kuhn, Loeb and Company 
OLIVE CLAPPER, Publicist 
HELEN HALL, Director, Henry Street Settlement 
CHARLES S. JONES, 
President, Richfield Oil Corporation 
LAWRENCE A. KIMPTON, Chancellor, 
University of Chicago 
A. E. LYON, Executive Secretary, 
Railway Labor Executives Association 
JOHN J. McCLOY, Chairman, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
EUGENE MEYER, Chairman, 
The Washington Post & Times Herald 
WILLIAM L MYERS, Dean of Agriculture, 
Cornell University 
ELMO ROPER, Public Opinion Analyst 
HOWARD A, RUSK, M.D., New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Center 
STANLEY RUTTENBERG, Research Director, 
AFL-CIO 
BORIS SHISHKIN, Assistant to the President, 
AFL-CIO 
GEORGE N. SHUSTER, President 
Hunter College 
THOMAS J. WATSON, JR., President, 
International Business Machines Corp. 
HENRY M. WRISTON, Executive Director, 
The American Assembly 

















HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POW! 
BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
O 





Ad from the current Treasury Bond campaign. 
Started at the outset of World War I], it is the old- 
est continuing campaign on the Council's docket. 


icy Committee must approve the 
project by a three-fourths vote be- 
fore the Council will tackle it. 


What Kind of 

Projects Are Approved? 
Since the War, The Advertising 
Council, with the approval of the 
Public Policy Committee, has pre- 
sented numerous national problems 
for your information and considera- 
tion, and programs for your support 
and action. 

There are emergency programs, 
such as appeals of the Red Cross for 
disaster funds. 

There are periodic programs, such 
as the one called ‘Religion in Ameri 
can Life”, which reminds you of the 





strength to be drawn from attend- 
ance at your church or synagogue. 
(Gallup polls have shown a steady 
increase in attendance at religious 
services since this program started.) 

Other programs, such as Forest 
Fire Prevention, have been continu- 
ous over a period of years. One is the 
Stop Accidents campaign for the 
National Safety Council. It has 
helped bring the traffic toll to a new 
low per vehicle-miles traveled. Still 
another is the drive for Better 
Schools, which has stimulated for- 
mation of State School Committees, 
and increased membership in Par- 
Result: 


citizen concern about our schools 


ent-Teachers Associations. 


and what they teach is at a new 
high level. 

One of the largest and oldest is the 
campaign in support of the U. S., 
Treasury for the sale of Savings 
Bonds. Youhave probably responded 
to both your own and your country’s 
benefit. 


Doesn’t Wait to be Asked 


When the Council sees a developing 
national need which calls for the 
help of better public information, it 
tries to get a program started. 


\ recent example was creating and 


getting support for a program of 


“Confidence in a Growing America” 
the spring of 1958. Twenty mil- 
dollars’ worth of advertising 
time and space told Americans why 
they were justified in having such 
confidence. This helped avert the 
development of a “depression” psy 
chology. Government, economic and 
ness leaders say it he ped reverse 


downswing of last spring. 


More Than 100 Million 
Dollars a Year 
Altogether, the programs of The Ad 
vertising Council get more than 100 
million dollars’ worth of support 

every year. 

The support comes from Ameri 
can corporations, large and small. 
It comes from owners of magazines, 
newspapers, television and radio sta 
tions, outdoor and transit advert! 
ing facilities. It 
volunteered talent of America’s lead 


comes from. the 


ing advertising agencies. 

Most of it is represented by dona 
tions of advertising time and space. 
But there’s also cash to support the 
necessary staff work of the Counc 
and 
originates. 


some of the programs 


A great deal of it results from the 
devoted services of a group of some 
70 of America’s leading corporatior 
officers who serve the Council, with 
out pay, as its Industries Advisory 
Committee. 

of 5 7 

The next time you hear from 
Smokey the Bear, you might lik 
remember the uniquely American 
stitution that put the words in h 
mouth for the good of us all. 

The Advertising Council demo 
strates by actions, not wot 
social responsibility of Ameri 
business and the power of advert 
ing in the public interest. 

Even more important, 
proved that Americans will mov 
solve the problems of thei 
with intelligence, sacrifice, and « 
age whenever they are adequat 
informed of these proble m 


suaded that they need Soly 
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‘ta If vou would like t« 


’ »>know more about this work, this magazine suggests vou write for 
%, ‘> 
Ye set 


a free booklet to The Advertising Council, 25 W 


th St., New York 36, New York 

















PRODUCTS SHOW OFF in a Bemis Flip-Close PACKAGED FOR THE SHOWROOM—mat- 





Polyethylene Bag and shoppers can actu- tresses in this Bemis exclusive! The Visi- 
illy feel what's inside without damaging Matt window bag lets you see construction 
the closure! This modern merchandising color, pattern and brand name. No need ry 
package speeds packing, makes inventory tear the bag mattress stays clean, fresh 
and pricing easier, rids you of pins, bands ind saleable. Need a fleribli pack wing 


ind boxes. Like a imple ; idea? Writs today! 


WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING ‘ eB ' 
IDEAS ARE BORN... emis 





Bemis may already be making the better package you need . . . write to: 
Trade Extension Dept., Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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ing shares at an estimated rate of $1.2- 
million per day, but there’s a real scar- 
city of shares, so that the demand is 
bidding up prices and dropping yields 
to the 3%-4 range 

Tokyo, Japanese brokers are celebrat- 
ing their biggest and best vear. Vol- 
ume has soared to an all-time high, and 
the industrial stock price index, mod- 
cled on the Dow-Jones, shot up to a 
record 654 from +74 a year ago. Jap- 
inese mutual funds, which account for 
most 15% of the trading volume on 
the ‘Tokyo exchange, are limited to 
purchases from a list approved by the 
Minister of Finance, which have meant 
magnified rises in these issues. Yields 
have dropped from 74 it the begin- 
ning of the vear to under 5 now 

Amsterdam. ‘The dominant market 
influence has been the heavy influx of 
foreign money—principally American 
which has bid up the prices of such 
shares as Phillips, Unilever, and A. K. U 
This has released Dutch funds for rein- 
vestment in other Dutch stocks, which 
vield about ¢ Amsterdam brokers 
sort of popular stock own- 


that the 


ership that is so important in the U.S 
ind Japan is less significant in the Dutch 
market, but added that domestic buy- 
ing should grow if foreign investors 
maintain their interest 

Zurich. Swiss share prices are now so 
high that thev are generally bevond the 
reach of the ordinary investor. ‘This 
is largelv because the Swiss capital mat 
ket has been closed to foreign borrowers 
by government regulation until just re- 
cently, resulting in a surplus of domestic 
funds which bid up stock prices—and 
lowered vields to about American levels. 
The market has now been reopened, 
which may somewhat dampen the fu- 
ture rise in stock prices, but Swiss ob- 
servers see no real change from the 
general upward trend 

Mexico City. Mexican stock prices 
have declined this year, largely because 
it is traditional in Mexico in an clec- 
tion vear for investors to sit tight. Now 
that the election is over, investors may 


Australia. The big surprise here this 
vear was the fact the stock market failed 
to react to low prices fol Australia’s 
chief commoditv—wool. Instead, mu- 
tual fund buving moves prices even 
higher 

Canada. On the Toronto and Mont- 

il stock exchanges, Canada’s two big 
markets, industrial stock prices have 


moved upwards—and vields down—with 


the New York market, but largely be 
1 of the severity of the recession 
thev still remain about 15 under thei 


ill-time peak registered in 1956. Cana 
dian brokers sav there’s no chance that 
the Canadian markets will take off on 
their own principall because there’s 

much U.S mone involved) in 
them. END 
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IN RECORD AREAS, SYSTEM-PLANNED 


AND EQUIPPED BY GF... 


FACT FINDING |S 



























Super-Filer, with its exclusive swing front, 

not only speeds fact finding and filing, but also 
creates substantial savings in floor space 

by handling 18% more payload per drawer 


than rigid front files. 


GF offers—in one comprehensive package- 
everything needed to make offices more 
efficient, more pleasant . . . complete space and 
work flow planning . . . a complete line of 
job-selected business furniture . . . complete 


design and decorator services. 


To learn all about GF furniture and services, call 
your local GF branch office or dealer. 
The General Fireproofing Company, 


Dept. B-24. Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


MODE-MAKER, GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS 
GOODFORM CHAIRS ¢ SUPER-FILER 


SHELVING @® PARTITIONS 





In the Markets 


Four Stock Advisers See Bright Years; 
Only the Zest Varies in Their Optimism 


Four of the big stock advisory services—Standard & 
Poor's, Fitch, Moody's, and Value Line—see 1959 in 
slightly different shades of rosy light. 

Standard & Poor’s is the most cheerful. It says the 
vear will mark a complete recovery from the 1957-58 
recession, and the start of a succession of new highs. It 
looks for the FRB index of industrial production to aver 
ige 146 next vear, for GNP to climb to $471-billion. 
S&P says that “a rather fully invested position in well 
chosen commons is justified” with such an outlook. But 
it looks for a “somewhat less spectacular rate of gain” 
in stock prices next year 

Fitch also says the recoverv should gain further mo 
mentum. It looks for a GNP of $475-billion, and looks 
for corporate profits to rise 25° above this year’s levels. 
It thinks the stock market could leap ahead at this pros- 
pect. But it hedges its bet by saving stock prices could 
face “brake or break” if corporate profits don’t rise as 
fast 

Moody’s is the least optimistic. It savs the economic 
background is broadly favorable, but that FRB will 
average only 144, just a bit over 1956 and 1957. GNP, 
it predicts, could reach $461-billion. Moody's frowns on 
the market's big rise, thinks it has probably discounted 
all of the favorable omens for 1959. It suggests that the 
public’s inflation psychology will be tempered next vear, 
ind that the stock averages will fluctuate widely. 

Value line thinks investors should be thinking about 
a market top in 1959. It says “it could come suddenly 
and with a big bust; or it could come as a protracted side 
ways movement of several vears’ duration.” The most 
likely prospect is a choppy market “in which reactions 
are limited to 15% but come rather frequently.” But 
Value Line does not rule out the possibility of handsome 
gains 1n specific issues. 


e + 
Prospect of New Treasury Offering 


Sends Governments into Dive 


Government bond prices dropped this week to their 
lowest levels since the summer. ‘The reason: The U.S. 
Treasury is expected to announce a long-term bond of 
fering in its next $2-billion cash financing set for mid 
January 

Support for this expectation comes from the fact that 
l'reasury officials will confer soon with the traditional 
“long-term” investors—mutual savings banks, savings and 
loan associations, and insurance companies. Normally, 
these groups are consulted only when the ‘Treasury is con 
templating a bond offering. 

Treasury has made it clear that it wants a debt stretch- 


78 The Markets 








.compared to the like period in 1957. 


out “If events are propitious. SO a january offering 
seems set. For one thing, most institutional investors 
have ample funds available at the start of the years. For 
another, bond dealers feel that the ‘Treasury can finance 
cheaper now than later 

Still, some dealers warn the Treasury is in a predica- 
ment. It needs a generous coupon rate to make sure its 
long bond sells out. But, if it does that, it runs the risk 
of forcing outstanding issues to adjust their yields up- 
ward. This would tend to depress bond prices further. 


Public Enthusiasm for New Issues 


Spurs Quick Rise for Some Stocks 


A new danger signal is flashing in Wall Street: New 
issues of many common stocks are rising to sharp pre 
miums after their initial offering. Such quick premiums, 
say market analysts, is a sign that investors are buying new 
issues without much thought; not since 1946, some claim, 
has public enthusiasm for new issues run so unbridled. 

Wall Street men cite Upjohn Co. and Desilu Produc 
tions, Inc., which recently offered stock to the public 
for the first time. In cach instance, the stock price 
jumped after the subscription books were closed—Upjohn 
rose 8.9% to $49 per share, Desilu 32% to $13.25. But 
analysts say the earning power of each company, and the 
dividends they'll be able to generate, aren't so firmly 
established that they deserve such premiums so quickly. 


The Markets Briefs 


Michigan may join the states liberalizing their policy 
on state trust funds (BW—Nov.29'5§,p113), in an effort 
to protect investment values against the erosion of infla 
tion. ‘The State Employees and Municipal Employees 
Pension Funds, which invest around $20-million an- 
nually, are trving to get a bill in the legislative hopper 
to permit funds to invest 15% of their assets in common 
stocks. 


Investment in mutual fund shares by profit-sharing, 
pension, and employee benefit plans is gathering steam. 
Vance, Sanders & Co., sponsor of five Boston funds, 
reports that big block purchases—over $25,000—of its 
funds’ shares have climbed 40% for the first nine months, 
It adds that most 
of the rise is accounted for by emplovee benefit plans. 


Trading by insiders—corporate officers, directors, and 
stockholders who own more than 10‘¢ of an issue—has 
in general shown a more optimistic tone lately. But 
some observers are worried about specific stock issues in 
which insider selling has been hard to explain. Alfred FE. 
Perlman, for example, unloaded more than 2,000 shares 
of New York Central over the past two months, while 
the common was going from $18.62 to $26. ‘The officials 
of Fruehauf Trailer also have sold their shares heavilv, 
although the stock has climbed from $14 to $19.50 since 
September. 
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No more lick-and-stick mailing! 


“DPve licked my last lamp, sopped ? lasl envelope flap. The) got me 
my postage meter! No more frantic 5 p.m. dashes to the postoffice for 
stamps, no more policing that silly old stamp box. We've gone modern, Man. 
We’ ve gol AM tered Mail! Thank vou, Be 

With a meter, you print postage as you need it, for any kind or class 
of mail —directly on the envelope h a dated postmark, and your 
own small ad, if you like. You always have the right stamp on hand. 

Ihe meter seals as well as stamps your mail—most models do both 
simultaneously! Mailing is fast and easy. And metered mail requires less 
handling in the postotlice, often catches earlier mail trains and planes. 

lPoday, even the smallest office can have a postage meter, now that 
there’s a low-cost, desk model (the IYM). One-third of its 
users spend less than $1.00 a day in postage! Electri 
models for larger mailers. Ask the nearest PB office for a 


demonstration. Or send coupon for tree illustrated booklet 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter 


Made by the leading manufact f mailing machine 


Postage rates are up!... 


| ctters now cost 
morc sO po tave Contl 
Important than ever! 

\ meter protects postage f 
misuse; does its Own acce 

Postage is “dialed” tora cla 
of mail—even parcels. And 
moisten envelop. flaps for sca 

\ postage meter require no 
muninum mail volume. And a 


can casiy use onc ven tl i 











“,. there is a real place in New York for conservatively 


managed banks and trust companies of moderate size where customers may have easy 


access to and personal acquaintance with the senror Officers...” vores rom “re sani’s DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES! 


MARQUIS DIAMOND C¢ 


Banking Service That Wears Well 


with eve ry facet of Service coe 
provided by Interested Officers a 


in a tradition of Loyalty to Customers 


1] . in 
unde r ail economic conditions. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York's First Bank + Founded 1784 
Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


Member Federal Dep Insurance poration 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK If you plan to stop off for some sun-splashing along the French Riviera 

this coming season, now’s the time to consult your travel agent. Hotels 
DEC. 27, 1958 from St. Tropez to Menton report heavy advance bookings—still, with a 
little footwork now, your agent can get you placed. 








n It used to be that winter was the time to do the Riviera, but the weather 
cycle has changed. Now the “early” season runs from around late March 
to mid-May—things are quiet, the weather crisp to balmy, and along most 
of the Cote you see just a scattering of people and many shuttered villas 
A BUSINESS WEEK For a springtime rest, this is fine. 

The pick-up in activity starts about May 15 when the Cannes Film Festi- 
val opens, and by June the whole coast is humming. 








SERVICE You'll find that no two places along the coast are exactly alike—each has 
a special flavor, so the spot you pick is a matter of personal taste. But 
there are two things to remember about the Riviera. Hotels are typically 
European, long on service but short on modernization. And secondly, the 
Riviera beach is a far ery from what you find in the U. S.—it’s usually nar- 
row, pebbly, and rocky in many places. 





What you do find, of course, makes up for these physical limitations— 
one of Europe’s best known playgrounds, a Continental social atmosphere, 
sports (including golf and tennis), night life, and wonderful weather. You 
can find pretty much what you want, from gaiety to a quiet retreat. 


Here are some of the better known spas: St. Tropez. The Brigitte 
Bardot-Francoise Sagan younger crowd sets the pace here—day and night. 
There are few big hotels, mostly private villas. Lei Mouscardins nearby is 
usually rated the best seafood restaurant along the coast. Much of the St. 
Tropez atmosphere spills over to St. Maxime and St. Raphael. 

¢ Cannes. Here you'll find the ‘smart set,’ and a rash of good hotels— 
Carlton, Martinez, Reserve Miramar, to name three. Cannes has the best 
sandy beach on the coast, but it’s crowded from June on. To get around 
this, you might rent a car and try a long stretch of lonesome beach west of 
the town. A few miles from Cannes are two 18-hole golf courses, at the 
Cannes Country Club, and the Golf Club of Cannes. Guests at the larger 
hotels usually have entree to the clubs. 


¢ Antibes. The area includes Juan-Les-Pins and Cap d’Antibes, the 
latter one of the more elegant spots along the coast. The Hotel du Cap 
d’Antibes is where the international crowd congregates. Hotel guests have 
access to famous Eden Roc, a chic swimming pool, restaurant, and bar La 
Bonne Auberge is an excellent restaurant. 





¢ Nice. This is the only city (250,000) on the Riviera. There’s a variety 
of restaurants and night clubs, and two casinos. An interesting off-beat din- 
ing place, on the smallish side, is da Boutau. 


¢ Monte Carlo. Besides the much written about Prince and Princess 
there's the world’s best-known gambling casino, of course. But frankly, you 
may be just a bit let down by the casino—it doesn’t quite live up to its repu- 
tation. Most people prefer to visit Monte Carlo and live elsewhere. 

¢ Menton. This eastern anchor of the Riviera is a good location if you 
want to divide your time between the French and Italian shores 


If you’re a seaman, there’s another way to do the coast. Instead of 
being hotel-bound, some Americans are chartering boats at Riviera ports, 
living aboard, and skimming the coast at their leisure. For example, you 
can charter a six-passenger ketch with auxiliary diesel, complete with crew 81 
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and cook, for around $1,000 to $1,200 a month, plus extras. This should be 
arranged before you cross over—probably in New York. 


Rates are modest, even at the best establishments. For instance, the 
daily rate for a double room facing the sea at Hotel du Cap (at Cap d’ Antibes) 
is just $28 plus 15% service. That does not include meals 


As to tipping, the Riviera will pretty much duplicate your experience 
elsewhere in Europe. Here it’s still true that lavish tips don’t necessarily 
bring the best service. A suggestion is to give the hotel concierge 5,000 
franes (about $10) upon arrival, and say you expect good service—and if 
he gives it, add 5,000 more when you leave. 


And finally, a fashion note if you haven’t been to south Europe lately: 
Most Europeans still associate a white dinner jacket with a headwaiter 


All that costly glass used in 1959 cars is a major reason for National 
Automobile Underwriters’ newest rate boost, effective in 27 states. The 
rates go up $3 a year for full comprehensive insurance, covering losses from 
fire, theft, storm, and other non-collision causes. 


Meantime, the biggest expense item in auto insurance—liability—con- 
tinues its upward trend in most states. For example, new liability rate 
increases are pending or have been granted in Arkansas (22%), Connecticut 
(19%), and Florida (26%). There are some exceptions to this trend—Iowa 
rates, for instance, are down 9%. 


Price tags on new houses will also be up. Increases in costs of labor, 
land, and materials will send the sales prices of new homes to record highs 
in 1959, according to the National Assn. of Home Builders. The prospect: 


an average 5% jump. 


Looking for a way to aid the cause of medicine? One suggestion 
Donate to the National Fund for Medical Education, which has a gift-match; 
ing program. Funds made available by the Ford Foundation match your 
gift, for the benefit of medical schools (2 West 46th St., New York 36). 


Social security reminder: Payroll deductions go up from 244% to 242° 
and the taxable income base jumps from $4,200 to $4,800 a year (BW—Aug 
30°58,p71). You'll pay $120 in social security taxes in 1959, instead of $94.50 


Cheers department: . 


A fifth or two of superior Scotch might be the New Year’s gift idea you’ve 
been looking for. Four that are outstanding are Ambassador 25-year-old, 
$17.50 a fifth; Ballantine 30-year, $15; Chivas Royal Salute 21-year, $25; Old 
Smuggler 18-year, $12. 


And here’s an “international” punch with a festive flair: Place a small 
can of pineapple chunks and three dozen mint leaves in a two-quart stainless 
steel bow] filled with water. Freeze, unmold and place in punch bowl. Pour 
in 2 fifths Pimm’s Cup, 1 fifth vodka, and 4 tbsp. creme de menthe. Serves 18 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 27, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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ACR ae EM 
POURING “ON THE MOVE"’—Standing on 
platforms which travel at same speed as 
conveyors carrying molds, workers pour 
“on the move” in this area of Link-Belt’s 
new Ewart malleable iron foundry. 


LINK-BELT foundry equipment specialists 
‘practice what they preach’’— build new, mechanized, 
flexible foundry at Company’s chain plant 





Fo NDRYMEN’S foundry! That’s Link-Belt’s new facility at its Ewart 
plant in Indianapolis—a proud product of the ‘company’s own 
foundry specialists, furnished extensively with Link-Belt equipment. 
It’s everything a modern foundry should be . . . mechanized, flexible, 
clean, safe, orderly. With everything integrated for straightline produc- 
tion... everything designed to save time, minimize physical effort and 
hazards to health and safety, increase productivity with less cost. See 
this foundry in your office—write for sound-color film, “Foundry 
Flexibility.” 

Foundries are just one of many areas where Link-Belt serves industry. 
For others, see our 60-page directory, “Link-Belt at Work.” Write 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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FOUR UNIT ARRANGEMENT provides pro 
duction flexibility—two gravity roll line 

a pallet line for heavier work, a continu 
Ous car type mold conveyor for high pro 
processing and power transmission equipment ' duction, and a high-speed shell mold line. 


One source...one responsibility for materials handling, 

















CRUCIBLE | STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


the company............2ats products 


Steel production... 
why it takes a 
specialist to make 
higher quality steels 


All steelmaking is the art of controlling basic physical 
and chemical changes, from the molten metal to the 
finished steel product. But when alloying elements are 
added to create steels for special purposes, these other- 
wise ordinary changes become exceedingly complex. 
Every phase of production influences the character of 
the finished product. 

It takes exacting skills developed by many individ- 
ual workers to apply the controls necessary in making 
these finer, special purpose steels. As the nation’s 
leading producer of these types of steels, Crucible has 
acquired just those skills. And these are applied, not 
only in producing the higher-alloy-content steels, but 
also in making the more ordinary types of steels. It is 
these non-automatic aspects of steelmaking that set 
Crucible apart — that result in a degree of product 
uniformity that is unsurpassed in the steelmaking 
industry. 

For example, it is standard practice in melting tool 
steels at Crucible to make a complete and accurate 
analysis of the molten bath within less than seven 
minutes of actual pouring time. And pouring tempera- 
tures are controlled to within plus or minus 15 degrees 
even in 20,000-pound furnaces. All steel is subjected 
to nine different quality checks from ingot to finished 
product. In vacuum melting practice, Crucible controls 
certain chemical elements to within a few parts per 
million. Alloying elements are added to within plus or 
minus an ounce in 3,000-pound heats. 

One more fact helps explain the special nature of 
Crucible’s steel production. At any Crucible mill, such 
a variety of items are in production at any given 
moment that every man involved — be he metallurgist, 
supervisor, foreman or worker — must know the exact 
specifications and exercise control accordingly. Thus 
Crucible’s production force is both custom-trained and 
customer-oriented. 

If you would like to discuss your metals requirements 
with a specialist, why not contact one of Crucible’s 27 
branch offices and warehouses? For the address of the 
one nearest you, or for data on any Crucible product, 
write Crucible Steel Company of America, Dept.ML05, 
The Oliver Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


4 of thousands 


TITANIUM - This advanced material of construction dra- 
matically demonstrates its exceptional strength-weight ratio, 
corrosion resistance and elevated temperature strength in the 
tip of the nose cone of the Navy Vanguard. Essentially all of 
the titanium alloys in use today were developed by Crucible 
Exciting new alloys for other missile applications are currently 
being researched 


FROM CREATIVE CRUCIBLE — The one full range of special steels: high speed; tool steel; plastic mold; stainless; free machining, 


high-strength, wear-resistant and standard AISI alloys; hollow drill; agricultural discs and shapes; heavy-duty coil springs; specialty alloys; permanent magnets; 
precision castings; cold rolled alloy and carbon spring steels; titanium and titanium alloys; stainiess and high alloy welded tubing; vacuum-meited metals. 





TOOL AND DIE STEEL - Forming this precise pattern in a grinding 

wheel mold and retaining it without distortion through heat treatment 

easily accomplished with Crucible Airkool-S.® This tough, sulphur-bearing 

air-hardening steel is much more abrasion-resistant than typical oil-hardening 

tool steels, and is substantially tougher than high-carbon, high-chromium 
ly machined. 


Pw 
PERMANENT MAGNETS -— Consistently 


of Crucible Alnico permanent magnets, size 


ter energy output 


enables manu- 
facturers to use smaller, more compact magnets in the magnetos of power 
mowers, outboard motors, and other gasoline-powered 


can now order these magnets sand cast, shell molded, or investment cost 


equipment. You 


to every size cnd tolerance needed. 


STAINLESS STEEL STRIP -— Prec: 


sion ro 


¢ q 
processed by Crucible creates a new fashion in flatv 
cutlery and cookware in America’s modern homes 
Crucible makes it, it's rolled to fabricator’s pre: 
specifications and kept uniform with electronic meas 
uring controls on the most modernof rolling equipment 
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Presidents Huddle to 


The heads of eight small Mil- 
waukee companies share their 


woes in a commi 


ttee where they 


behave like one staff. 


Phe president of 
an often lonely 
kee 
this wav 
his 


onl 


“His 
business probl 
infor 
associates, and he 


Wire 
so much 


only certain thing 
be acute, whether 
or small. 


This 


wav to 


Milwaukee 


and share some of 


ORGANIZER of the group called Execu- 


tive 


seven fellow heads 


Committee is Robert Nourse. in the cemmunity 


EXCURSION during monthly meeting takes group to A. O. 
Smith Corp., where the members jot down notes while listening 


to advice on how to sell their products to big companies. 


PLANT ‘TOUR begins day’s agenda. Here the presidents inspect 
facilities of EF. R. Wagner Mfg. Co., which turns out carpet 


sweepers and hardware. Members take turns as hosts. 
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CTHINCTICE 


executive describe 


ease the pain 


a sympathetic audienc: 


i COMLpall\ Occupies 
\ Milwau- 

his predicament 
rarely 


1} he 


understand 
can divulge 
to business 
subordinates 
isolation can 


mation 


il) tell 
outfit is‘ large 


found a 
of presidenc 
with 
logether with 
of small companies 
he belongs to a 


man has 


his trouble Ss 


group known, simply enough, as the 
Executive (¢ designed for the 
exchange of idea 


ommiuttee, 


ind solutions to com 


mon problems. The committee was 


1957, by > 9-VCal 
formerh 
- OTMCTI\ 


ypanyv himself 


in officer 

ind now 
of what might be de 

orporate handholding” in 
He sits as the group 
rman and — per onal con 

f the 


Hci 


OmMmpal 
1h} ill 


officers (in 
the 
mainly in an 


esident 1s 











scape the Chill at the Top 


¢ Day of Leaming—At a typical recent own 
monthly meeting of Nourse’s Execu 
tive Committee (pictures), the program 
began at 8 a.m. in the plant of the companies 
E. R. Wagner Mfg. Co., a maker of formally into writing, and 
carpet sweepers and hardware. Mem 
bers take turns plaving host, and in 
this case it was Robert S. Wagner, the 
company’s president and 
Hirst came the customary tour of the 
host’s facilities. ‘The companies arc 

diverse that one 


president of a 
hould arrange his estat 


treasure 


nimittec 
member's manufac 
turing techniques seldom apply direct] 
to another’s operations. 


i'd Brumder, head of North American 


harter Wire, Inc 


Press, Milwaukee printing house, “we n the company in the event of his and Waldo Higgins, chief « 

always learn something—maybe it’s just death until his son, now in college, is Phen Nourse, who function 

im materia:s handling—just from secins idy to take over. Uhe talk also ran to — of ‘catalyst in the meetings, swit 

how the other fellow does it.” h solutions as special stock setups, question-and-answer_ tact1 
Returning to Wagner's office, th ting trusts, corporate life insurance, “How does a company not 

gioup took up discussion of topics on id retirement fund ‘preferred list’ get in?”” he a 

an agenda arranged in advance bi ¢ Selling to Smith—At noon, the main “Go right in and ask to see tl 

Nourse—plus some tossed in on their feature of the committe« meeting be- cr who handles your line,” M 








NEW SWEEPER is displayed by Pres. Robert §. Wagner of Wagner Mfg. 


to some of his committee colleagues. Each of the members has a different 


specialty, and the eight pool their talents to solve each others’ problems. 
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This time, the list included how 
family” business 
, Whether small 
should put their policies 
how 
ibjects for discussion should be chosen. 
In the palaver about estates, Wagner how the 
inted out that since he had no sons, more effectively to larger outfit 
taced a problem of who was to suc 
ed him. One of his colleagues on the 
Charles AWK llowes, 
resident and chief operating officer of 
1 producer of lock 
“But,” say hers—added that, in his case, 
tained a management consultant to gan, 























gan. The group moved to the | 
A. O. Smith Corp., big manufa 

of auto chassis frames, welded pip 
hot water heaters (1958 sal 

lion), where Nourse had arrans f 


management to give some a 


future 


small companic 


After lunch, the visiting bra 
down comfortably in the office of | 
VICC (Shep) Cornell, Smith’s execut 
president. ‘The 
briefing on Smith’s 


session. start 
gencral polici 
dealing with vendors, by Milton MM 
vice-president for proc 


he had 


— 








ADVICE from A. O. Smith’s Executive V-P F. 
Cornell is that top ofhicers accompany their salesmen « 


calls to big companies, in order to get acquainted 
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24-ft. diam. scroll case dwaris 
workmen ~ during “fitting-up” 
operation at CB&I Chicago plant. 


Four T-1 Scroll Cases to Harness 
Water Power at Noxon Rapids 


CB&I is furnishing four of the largest turbine scroll cases ever built 
in the United States—for Noxon Rapids Dam in western Montana. 

The cases measure 24 feet in diameter and are fabricated of high 
strength, T-1 material . . . a metal which results in a savings of 
about 50 per cent in plate thickness for each scroll case. 

The ability and facilities to engineer and fabricate—as well as to 
erect large structures of special metals is an art with CB&I. It’s 
the reason industry leaders turn to the applied metallurgy of CB&I 
in their search for better performance and longer life for processing 
and storage structures. Write your nearest CB&I office for the 
bulletin: Special Plate Structures. 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities . . . Aircraft, 
Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp and Paper Industries 
. and Industry at large. 





Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlanta Birmingham + Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Detroit * Houston * Kansas City (Mo.) 
New Orleans « New York * Philodelphia + Pittsburgh + Salt Lake City 
~ San Francisco + Seattle * South Pasadena + Tulsa 
PLANTS: Birmingham » Chicago * Salt Lake City * Greenville, Pa. » New Costle, Del. 
SUBSIDIARIES: 

Horton Steel Works Limited, Toronto; Chicago Bridge & Iron Company Ltd., Caracas; 
Chicago Bridge Limited, London; Chicago Bridge Construcoes Ltda., Rio de Janeiro 
REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES: 

Australia, Cube, England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Scotland 
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plied. “Learn our requirements, and let 
us know who vou. are,” he continued, 
hinting that small companies sometimes 
give up too early 

Cornell urged the presidents to do 
more selling themselves. He advised us- 
ing an excuse such as a new product or 
a new system of distribution to gain 


entree. to a buyer's plant and meet its 
management. “Go along with vour sales 
manager and sce the buver,”’ he coun- 
scled. “Then work vour wav up by sce- 
ing his boss, and so on until vou ve 


made vourself known to the company.’ 
¢ Keep Clean—Several of the visitors 
isked A. ©. Smith’s suggestions for 
dealing with a price squeeze Lhev were 
somewhat surprised at the answer—that 
Smith occasionally passes up orders, 
including one this vear for $1S-milhon, 
rather than cut its bid below cost just 
for the sake of the business ‘Some 
times vou just have to let them go and 
hope the winner defaults if you know 
his bid was low,” said Cornell You 
often get the business back when that 
happens, and it’s harder to pry awa\ 
from vou next time 

“Once vou crack the circle, vou'll be 
pretty hard to unseat if vou do a good 
job of producing and delivering and 
keep your nose clean Cornell con 
cluded 
¢ Roster—Besides Wagner, Brurnder, 
and Mellowes, the committee includes 
Carl Rowe, president of Milwaukec 
Valve Co. (a subsidiary of Controls Co. 
of America and the only publicly held 
concern in the group); Erwin I’. Rauser, 
Jr., of Shorewood Mills, an underwear 
maker; ‘Thomas H. ‘Tanner, vice-presi 
dent of Zenith Foundry Co.; Ken Find- 
lev, of | G. Findlev Co., adhesive 
producer; and John Kopmeiecr, of Wis 
consin Ice & Coal Co 

Each member has more ability and 
knowledge in some fields than others,” 


savs Nourse. “They accept responsibil 
itv for sharing this abilitv, and con 
versely each member ac epts the fact 
that there are areas in which, he can 
be helped.” In addition, the committe 


has won prestige in the community, 
ind Nourse says this “helps to open 
doors that aren’t open to individuals,” 
such as those at A. O. Smith, for ex- 
imple 
¢ Stimulating Talk—Nourse’s principal 
problem in making the group effective 
was to persuade the presidents really to 
let their hair down. “From attending 
management seminars,” he said, “I knew 
the men warmed up more in repeat ses- 
sions, and more useful information was 
brought out when thev got to know 
each other better.” ‘Vhat’s the reason 
for meetings everv month or six weeks 
Nourse collects $175 per meeting 
from cach member for his_ services 
preparing an agenda, engaging a speak- 
er, recording and distributing minutes, 
ind conducting the mecting. Between 
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FAMOUS FALLACIES about industrial advertising 


We don't see 


any results from 


our advertising 








John L. Gillis replies to this one... 


According to Mr. John L. Gillis, vice-president of marketing, Monsanto 
Chemical Company: “ Industrial advertising produces results when it puts into 


people’s minds ideas which create a favorable attitude for salesmen to capitalize 











upon.” 
The specific effect of industrial advertising upon companies’ advertising is an invaluable aid to then 
the market can seldom be measured alone. n selling particularly the unseen, unsus pect« d 
Because: advertising is only one member of a ind inaccessible buying “influences’’ whose “OK 
marketing team which also includes product devel- often vital. These salesmen would be the first t 
opment, market research, sales control, field ergi- grec 
neering and product performance ill reinforcing 
the work of the salesmen. Ke ffective advertising support is one of the most 
Most industrial salesmen today know that their iluable tools in the salesman’s kit. 
eesnssenuscessenese SHASK ON St OSeeEENENESdmNeNte —_ 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


271 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


iy 
An organization of over 4000 members « ed in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with ; 
. . < - 

local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, Boston, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, CoLuMBUS, DALLas-Fort 
Wortn, Denver, Derrorr, HAMILTON, OnT., HARTFORD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEI ' 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, MONTREAL, Que., NewarK, New YorK, PHILADELPHIA, PrrTspURGH, PORTLAND 
Rocuester, Rockrorp, Sr. Louts, SAN Francisco, Toronto, Ont., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN 





An Insured Lytton Savings Account 


Accounts opened by the 10th earn from the 1st. 
Each account insured to $10,000.00 by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 





Rg J lil’: 
i 





Interest paid 
quarterly on all 
accounts. 






pays highest returns 
plus “a little extra” 





Savings accounts at Lytton Savings earn 
the highest insured rate available any- 
where...currently 4% a year, with interest 
paid quarterly on all accounts. In addition, 
you will find that we provide “a little 
extra’ because we care a little more about 
our customers. Consider this: Lytton 
Savings is named after my family. We are 
the major guarantee stockholders with a 
most substantial personal investment. But 
far more than just an investment, our 
family name, reputation and integrity are 
directly connected with and affected by 
the welfare of Lytton Savings. Our special 
care extends to all departments. For 
example, our extensive Save-by-Mail divi- 
sion is a primary function with us... 
directly supervised and managed by a 
Senior Officer. You'll enjoy the extra at- 
tention, efficiency and special service you 
receive with a Lytton Savings Save-by- 
Airmail Account. Why not open your 
insured account with us today. 


, LYTTON SAVINGS 
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Increase Your Prestige Through Authorship! 
| ng fital thin nh 


! n 
1” ’ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


The Truth—iIf you are 
P i hou } 


Free Catalog 
‘ n 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


Contains hundreds of busi- 


pec type ir 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


And Loan Association - 


Box 72 C «Canoga Park, California 


I 2 ei of 


BART LYTTON, President 


RESOURCES OVER $19,500,000.00 
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> See ee eS As a reader of BUSINESS 


WEEK, you are served by the 


largest world-wide network 


throug 


business news reporters 


maintained by any magazine. 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
SD Maw : y ‘ 


“UNMATCHED 


unting Advertisers have placed more pages 
se of business and industrial advertising 
in Business Week than in any compet- 
y ing magazine for 19 consecutive years. 





sessions, he visits the members individ- 
ually. 

he speakers—all of whom so far have 
donated their services—have included 
management consultants, a bank presi- 
dent, lawvers, and various specialists 
A. S. Puelicher, president of Milwau 
kee’s Marshall & [Isley Bank, talked to 
the group on how to finance expansion 

Henry S. Lauterbach, pres- 
chairman of Sta-Rite Prod- 
Delavan, Wis., discussed the 
Another 
member's wives in attendance, 
problems of the executive 


tor instance 
ident and 
ucts, Inc., 
management team 
with the 
took up the 


family 


mecting, 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





I'ennessee Gas ‘Transmission Co., 


Houston-based pipeline outfit, has re 


ligned its major activities to allow for 
better control of the sprawling $30 
million-plus busines Three new sul 
idiaries will look after the companv’s 
pipelin vstem il and gas explora 
tion, and petroleum product manufac 
turing and marketing. Each subsidiar 
is headed by a president, but Gardiner 
Svmonds, Tennessee Gas head sinc 
ts beginning in 1943, is chief execu 
tl f the new subsidiaries with the 
title in h chairman of the Oper 
ting Policv Committec 


¢ 
Recent board changes: Henri Sadacca, 
chairman of Nomo Lites, and five other 
Noma directors, to the board of Ameri 


can Screw Ci which Noma_ bought 
control of after a fierce battle with ‘Tex 
tron (BW —Dec.13'5$,p53 

Alfons Landa, president of Penn 
lexas Corp.. to the board of Fairbank 
Not & Co.. 77 owned by P-I, 
repl ment for torm P-T head «Le 
pold Silberstein 

Fred rick W. Richmond t 
vest nsulta for sick 
pan t 5 th b ird of Landers, It ( 
Clark, after he and.] issociates pi 
up about 2 of ‘th Connecticut ay 
lian NaAKCT tstanding stock 

H. K. Porter Co., Inc., which 
cently m d with Thermoid Co., rul 
he t nal 1 which it had 
half t t now on latec 
Th | with its Ouaker Rubber D 
a rh iD 

® 

Plant modernization |) aid han 
dd t A.M. B ( 1] 
count largest du vrough 
iron increased it ning +3 f 
the fiscal ir ended Sept. 30 o | 
) ul iI n th | \ 
etn PA $23.5-million, from $29.7 
million New production equipment 
was th son, according to Bvers off 
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THE TREND 





Preparing to Fight the Economic War 


“In America,” writes the novelist James Bald- 
win, “life seems to move faster than anywhere else 
on the globe, and each generation is promised more 
than it will get.” 

A sense of this paradox emerges from this issue’s 
special report (page 36) in which Business Week edi- 
tors attempt to define the opportunities and prob- 
lems that confront the nation as its economy moves 
up toward the half-trillion-dollar mark. 

So fast and so dramatically does history move in 
this day of economic revolutions, political upheavals, 
scientific miracles, and breakouts from the earth into 
outer space that there is a temptation almost annu- 
ally to proclaim the death of old eras, the birth of 
new ones. Increasingly, though, Americans have 
come to understand that wonderful new eras will be 
neither wholly wonderful nor wholly new: The 
future seems bound to produce fresh disappoint- 
ments as well as fresh wonders. 

But, after all the qualifications have been made, 
the conviction will not down that the nation is enter- 
ing a new phase of its history. The “postwar period,” 
in which economic growth was powerfully stimu- 
lated by the drive to catch up for the years of depres- 
sion and war-created shortages, has ended. From 
now on, if the economy is to grow at its past rate, 
it will have to be propelled by new forces. 

To some, these new forces for growth seem to be 
lacking—and, as they see it, the nation will have to 
learn to settle down and live with its “affluence.” To 
others, the forces for growth appear likely to orig- 
inate not with private business and consumers, but 
with government—and some fear that the new phase 
will mark the close of the “postwar,” the start of 
the “prewar” period. 

Rather than being a prewar period, however, we 
think that there are strong grounds for calling the 
new phase “economic war.” The ghastly, almost 
unimaginable horrors of major war fought with 
weapons now available have meant a shift of conflict 
from the chiefly military to the chiefly economic 
area. There we are confronted with a series of chal- 
lenges: to support the economic growth of the 
world’s poor countries; to counter the commodity- 
dumping, price-rigging tactics of the Communists; 
to prove that a free society can outdo a controlled 
society not only in total production but also in allo- 
cating resources to critical areas such as education, 
science, technology, urban rehabilitation, and re- 
source conservation. There is the agonizingly diffi- 
cult part of our challenge: to do the job that must be 
done without destroying the freedoms that the West 
struggled for centuries to create and preserve. 

3ut preserving basic freedoms means that we 
cannot be rigid or paralyzed about preserving the 
past institutions or techniques by which we achieved 


92 


our past successes. If, for instance, reliance on 
the traditional means of combatting inflation means 
that we can curb it only by simultaneously curbing 
economic growth, then we must devise new and 
better means of managing our economy. If our 
enemies are clever and relentless in disrupting our 
commerce or binding underdeveloped countries to 
them, we must work out new measures of economic 
defense and offense. We must be prepared, in short, 
to be as inventive in building and adapting our 
political and social institutions as we have been in 
building rockets and satellites 


Strong Lead for NATO 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, despite 
serious internal strains, has once more demonstrated 
its basic unity of purpose. In dealing with the 
Soviet threat to Berlin, the NATO Council has 
thrown its weight behind the U.S. policy of not giv- 
ing an inch to Soviet pressure 

NATO’s unity on Berlin can be jointly credited— 
paradoxical as it may sound—to Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev and Secy. of State Dulles. The Soviet 
Premier clearly has overplayed his hand, as Stalin 
sometimes did. His bombastic Berlin threats had 
stiffened the backs of most Europeans even before 
the NATO Council met in Paris last week. Then, 
Secre.ary Dulles showed what strong U. S. leadership 
can do in consolidating Western unity. 

At the NATO meeting, by all accounts, Dulles 


turned in one of his most impressive performances. 
Backed up by corridor talk from his aides, Dulles 
kept hammering home one point: No matter what 
its allies do or say, no matter how tough the Russians 
talk over the next six months, the U.S. intends to 


stay in Berlin. “This time,” said one NATO minis- 
ter, “we got the feeling you Americans know exactly 
what you want.” 

In taking this firm position, Dulles was doing more 
than calling Khrushchev’s hand in Berlin. He was 
getting the members of NATO to subordinate their 
own differences on other problems to the overriding 
issue of European security 

No quick resolution can be expected for these 
internal problems. Especially intractable are Brit- 
ish-French differences over the proposed Free Trade 
Area and U.S.-French differences over the bigger 
NATO role that Gen. de Gaulle is demanding for 
France. Both are a manifestation not of weakness 
among our major European allies, but of growing 
strength and independence. But traditional rivalries 
that could hurt NATO also are involved. By giving 
a strong lead on the critical Berlin issue, the U.S. 
not only has called Moscow’s hand but has brought 
Western Europe back to a better sense of reality. 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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OMPASS-V-Steel Belts for MM isin ai thi ind ik 
Hot Saw Drive , 





A load-carrying section of endless high- 
tensile steel coble 


B Notches open between pulleys; dissipat- 
ing heat 

C Notches compress rounding pulleys, giv- 
ing continuous gripping surface 

D Highest-quality rubber underbody 


E Sturdy bias-laid fabric cover resists wear 
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HOW TO PUT NEW TEETH IN AN OLD SAW 


A speed-up in production posed a problem at this Western lite no costly change in sheaves. either. Res 


steel mill. The biggest saw in the place just could ranadle <¢ d SOOO at once cull continue 


the &-inch steel rounds that had to be 
red hot. 


vacel 


If you have a grueling service requirement 
It would be expensive to re-power | iw. For horse the GEM. may well | 
powel would have to be increased b ist nel te ro ovou. Why t fina 
} | tire ol Vo pevaral ve 
handle this extra power. cos new ay vould be neces- ugh your | | 
sary. Was there any wa to avotd thi ea Sper 4 rpoodvear. Industrial 


Management asked the G.T.M ‘oodvear Tee =“ Nebraska or Akron 16 


IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS 
He had the cost-cutting answer: Cu i nate me 


with the Green Seal. A matched set Ij oO ¢ r Pp P ny oak 
dimensionally stable high-capac ity belts easily har 


it 


job that normally calls for 42 belts. No sacrifice in 
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